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THE UNKNOWN: 


THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XI—[continveEp.] 


Sharply appeared delighted with his invention. 
He pronounced it the perfection of torture. It 
was true; aman could not live thirty minutes 
in it. 

“Mercy! mercy!” d Manch 
ghastly with agony. 

“ Q-u-i-o-t-l-y, q-u-i-e+t-l-y!” said the doctor. 

“Tam dying! Iam dying! This is horrible 
past belief! My poor wife—my poor Maud! 
O, men—if ye be men—show me mercy! A 
stream of molten iron is falling upon my head! 
Kill me! killme! Stab me to the heart, and I 
will forgive you! Death! what a boon thou 
art!” 

Drop—drop ! Manchester’s voice and strug- 
gles grew fainter and fainter. Burleigh watched 
him closely. 





[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


“ The effects of insignificant causes is a study,” 
he remarked, unmoved by the harrowing spec- 
tacle before him. . 

“Mercy!” gasped the victim, in & poice 
scarcely audible. 

You find this medicament strong enapgh, 
my friend?” 

“ Devil!” exclaimed Manchester, in a husky 
whisper. His eyes closed, his lower jaw fell, 
and a frightful ghastliness overspread his 
features. 

“ Enough—stop !” cried the doctor. ‘Anoth- 
er minute would killhim! Take him out and 
carry him to his cell.” 

The water ceased to drop. Manchester was 
taken from the infernal machine and conveyed 
to his cell in a state of unconsciousness. They 
found Levi Luckett in a swoon. The groans and 
shrieks of Manchester had reached his horrified 
ears, and entirely conquered his fortitude. The 
patient was laid upon the mattress and the doc- 
tor held strong volatile salts to his nose. 

“Tm afraid he’s gone, doctor,” said Sharply. 
“‘My machine has proved rather too much for 
him. But business is business, and I always 
attend to it—when I’m well paid.” 

“Don’t hurry-—don’t hurry!” admonished 
the doctor. ‘ He’s terribly racked and unstrung, 
but I think he’ll fetch round again.” 

“T suppose it will be a little awkward, if he 
don’t; but I believe he has no powerful friends 
to interest themselves about him. Mrs. Kirk- 
ham is a wise one, I tell you. O, she’s terrible 
deep—deep as a well!” 

A prolonged shuddering agitated Manchester ; 
every nerve was a-quiver with excitement ; the 
firm floor shook with his tremors. Burleigh 
chafed his limbs and made various efforts to re- 
cover him—impelled, not by humanity, but by 
the instinct of self-preservation. He didn’t care 
to have a murder on his hands. Haggai looked 
on with apparent enjoyment ; the wound on his 
sooty frontis seemed to lose all its inflammatory 
smart. He thought another punishment like that 
would heal it over. A series of feeble and 
melancholy moans bubbled faintly from the 
throat of the patient; the smothered flame of 
life seemed going out with them. 

“Tt is possible,” said the doctor, “that we 
have erred in judgment. I don’t know but we 
have cured his madness forever. That machine 
is one of the most curious things in art—in the 
art of torture, I mean. Sharply, you'll sleep 
soundly, after this.” 

“s Sleep soundly after committing a murder !” 
exclaimed Levi Luckett, arousing himself and 
rising to a sitting posture. ‘ No man can sleep 
who has committed a murder!” 

“Be careful what you say!” retorted Sharp- 
ly, giving him a threatening look. “ We allow 
no talking here.” 

Manchester's chest heaved spasmodically ; 
there was a painful attempt at respiration, attend- 
ed with distortions not unlike the writhings and 
grimacings of a galvanized corpse. The calm 
and benevolent Burleigh manifested a trifle of 
uneasiness. Haggai was sent for some brandy, 
and a little, mixed with water, was poured into 
his mouth. He began to revive. The pains of 
returning life were fearfal, manifested in various 
indescribable ways, startling and peculiar to that 
mode of discipline. 

A gleam of consciousness lighted up his face ; 
it was the signal for his persecutors to leave. 

“ He will live,” said the doctor, as he departed 





with his assistants. ‘ ButI am afraid,” he add- 
ed, impressively, “ that he will always be a little 
mad 1”? 

‘How do you find yourself?’ inquired Levi, 
hastening to Manchester the moment the door 
closed. 

“Poorly, poorly!” he rejoined, feebly. “I 
have suffered dreadfully !” 

“ What have they done to you?” queried Levi, 
whose sympathies were awakened. 

“They subjected me to infernal torture! I 
canpot describe it. They thrust me into a ma- 
chine and let water fall upon my head, drop by 
drop. Ismiled at the simple contrivance, at first ; 
but anon, it proved a terrible instrument for in- 
flicting misery. A cold shuddering seizes me 
when I reflect upon it. We are in the hands of 
fiends! Escape must become the great object of 
our thoughts, in order to pursue and bring the 
miscreants to justice. While I am tortured here, 
Maud and my wife will be persecuted at home. 
Levi! have you any d of character—reso. 
lution to do ?” 

“Thad enough once, sir; but that was before 
I began to figure things out. My calculations 
have unnerved me, at times, but there is enough 
of me left to do something yet, if I make an 
effort. Yes, we ought to escape ; itis our duty. 
I have a knife hidden—” 

“Not so loud !” 

“‘ With that we may be able to cut a hole into 
the next cell.” 

“ Where we should be no better off.” 

“Or,” resumed Levi, thoughtfully, “we may 
pierce through the outer wall. Once in the yard 
below, nothing can prevent our escape. How 
you shake and shiver! Let me help you put on 
your clothes? Heavens! how they have un- 
nerved you! The assassins have left some bran- 
dy; take a good draught—it will warm and re- 
vive you.” 

“Levi, my man, it revives me most of any- 
thing to hear you talk rationally. Get my coat 
on as quick as you can? There—thank you! 
I am warmer and more comfortable. Place my 
back against the wall—I need its support. Ah! 
that is right. Now sit down near me, and we 
will talk matters over as two reasonable beings 
ought. We'll take the sun and see where we 
are. We are in stormy latitudes, evidently ; 
but each must have his experience, I suppose ; 
we are getting ours, at any rate. Two questions 
present themselves : How shall we escape? How 
shall we punish the miscreants who have thus 
outraged our liberties and persons?” Levi 
Luckett sat down upon the floor beside his more 
resolute companion ; ran the fingers of his right 
hand slowly through his long hair; chafed the 
organs of constructiveness, and drummed re- 
flectively upon his forehead. 

“T'll figure it out!” he muttered. ‘“ To-mor- 
row I’ll chalk out a diagram of the whole house, 
and calculate the precise point of escape. Sir, 
I'll mark the very spot where we must go out of 
this mad-house !” 





CHAPTER XII. 
CONDOLENCE. 


Mrs. Mancuester and Maud passed a sleep- 
less and unhappy night. In the morning Laz- 
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“Maud, my good iva, 
see I have heard of your nis fortunes, and thought 
it my duty to call and see you. You mustn’t 
be cast down, for we all have our trials.” 

Mrs. Kirkham sank languidly into the chair 
proffered by Eula, fluttered her fan jauntily, and 
looked compassionately at Maud, who was won- 
dering at her visit and the ‘tone of her remarks. 

“T scarcely know—” Maud began. 

“T have heard rumors about his malady for 
along time; butI never place much reliance 
upon idle reports. Brighten up, child! Almost 
every complaint can be cured in these days of 
progress and improvement.” Mrs./Kirkham 
adjusted the folds of her brocade dress to make 
them lie more gracefully. 

“Malady? Do you allude to my father *” 
asked Maud, much surprised and disturbed. 

“ Dear young lady, yes! It is very mournful, 
and you'll find it hard, I dare say, to do without 
him; buteventually, perhaps, he will come back 
cured.” 

“Good heavens, madam! 
mean?” exclaimed Maud. 

“What! have I been misinformed? Is it not 
true that your father has been taken to a bene- 
volent institution for treatment ?” 

“God help us!” cried Maud. “My suspi- 
cions were true. They have taken him to a 
mad-house !” 

“They deceived you, then—prompted by the 
kindest intentions, you must be assured—yet 
deception is never quite pardonable. It would 
have been better had those gentlemen said, 
‘Miss Manchester, your father is a little distem- 
pered in his mind ; and we are legally authorized 
to put him under proper treatment at a Chris- 
tian institution gotten up by the benevolent for 
the unfortunate. This man in black, with the 
white handkerchief, has been appointed his guar- 
dian ; this one, in spectacles, with the placid 
countenance, is the worthy doctor attached to the 
establishment; this one, with the green bag, is 
the keeper.’ ” 

Maud had a vague sense of hearing these 
words. She started up to go to her mother, but 
fell upon the floor. 

Mrs. Manchester, hearing her fall, came out 
of her sick room in a morning wrapper, and sec- 
ing her daughter lying apparently lifeless upon 
the floor and Mrs. Kirkham going to her assist- 
ance, cried out, fixing her eyes intently upon the 
latter : 

“ Woman! what have you done to my daugh- 
ter? Why have you stricken herdown? What 
cruel words have you said? Madam, go away !” 

“Good woman,” rejoined Mrs. Kirkham, 
graciously, “ my visit is one of purely Christian 
sympathy and condolence.” 

“I knew not,” retorted Mrs. Manchester, cold- 
ly, “ that we needed sympathy. 
mistress and place her upon a couch.” 

“ When we are in affliction, Mrs. Manchester, 
none of us, I believe, can afford to put ourselves 
above sympathy.” 

“Madam, I cannot comprehend you. When 
I consider upon what footing we have been, I 
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wonder at this visit. I will be ee! pres- 
exe does me more honor than pleasuie.” 

»“ My good neighbow, I forgive you!” answer- 
od Mrs. Kirkham, sublimely. Maud, having 
passed through the formula of water and salts, 
gave evidence of consciousness. < 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, very faintly indeed, 
“they have carried him away to—to—a—” 

“ To one of those benign institutions—” mur- 
mured Mrs. Kirkham, softly. 

“To a mad-house!” cried Maud. 

“Good girl, do not say mad-house ; it is harsh 
and ungenteel. Say institution or asylum or 
hospital, in preference to that grim and horrid 
word.” Mrs. Manchester stood a moment, trans- 
fixed with amazement and consternation. Her 
feeble form swayed to and fro; Eula ran to sup- 
port her, and prevented her from falling. 

“Mad!” she muttered. ‘‘ My husband mad! 
It is false! Bad, scheming woman, begoney 
Your presence, like the owl, foretells misfor- 
tune.” Maud, losing all thought of herself, has- 
tened to assist her mother, whose agitation mo- 
mentarily i i. The pal that had at 
first overspread her face, gave place to a feverish 
blush that mounted to her forehead. Her flesh 
was hot and her respiration hurried and unna- 
tural. Eula and Maud would have supported 
her back to her room, but she firmly resisted 
their purpose. 

“IT have a few words to say to this woman,” 
she said, with difficult utterance. ‘I wish to tell 
her that God will appoint some one in his Pro- 
vidence to punishher. Mrs. Kirkham, you have 
been guilty of many bad acts. The birds of the 
air have whispered in my ear and told me of 
your conduct, hopes and aspirations. I believe 
I know you very well. I have heard of your 
benevolence, also. Think you, the shouts of the 
rabble or the adulations of the hollow-hearted, 
will compensate for the loss of peace of con- 
science, truth, integrity and womanhood ?” 

“ Mrs. Manchester, this language—” 

“Ah, now I can fathom your benevolence! 
Now I know why you interested yourself in the 
establishment of a private mad-heuse! You 
have never forgiven us for escaping from your 
well-laid plot, six years ago. Your Valentine 
wanted my Maud. She refused hi=., and you 
thought to compel her, against her wishes and 
ours. You failed! You have struck again; 
the blow will kill me—I shall die; but here, in 
your presence, I solemnly confide my cause to 
God !” 

Mrs. Kirkham recoiled. 

“Tinvoke God to be my agent!” resumed 
Mrs. Manchester, thrillingly. ‘‘ Woman! what 
do you think youcan do against God? Believe, 
tremble!” 

“Poor soul! poor soul!’ murmured Mrs. 
Kirkham, sympathizingly. “It has proved too 
much for her mind. Maud, my dear—get her 
into bed as quick as possible. She is flushed 
with fever. See how her flesh glows and 
burns ?” 

Mrs. Manchester was too much exhatztcd to 
reply. The effrontery of Mrs. Kirkham filled 
her with indignation that she could not express, 





| and she was indeed hot with fever. 


“She has been a good and faithful wife to 
him,” continued Mrs. Kirkham, in a voice like 








the purring of a cat. “Lead her carefully— 
carefully. Lazarus, assist Eala. Do you not 
see that your good mistress can scarcely stand ? 
Maud, my child, you had better let go ; you only 
embarrass their movements. O—O! sce her 
eyes roll!” 

Mrs. Manchester attempted to make an im- 
perious gesture for the woman to begone; but 
her hand fell powerless to her side. Lazarns 
and Eula bore her, uuresisting to her conch. 
Her blood was leaping, her heart beating preter- 
naturally fast, the pulse at her wrist giving a 
hundred throbs per minute. 

* Go—go !” exclaimed Mand, beseechingly. 
“ Your presence excites her.” 

“There is something odd about these head 
complaints,” affirmed Mrs. Kirkham, philo-o- 
phically. “People with head complaints always 
turn against their best friends. Eula, you stupid ! 
handle her more gently.” 

Kind, good creature! Maud was perplexed, 
such persistent good nature and philanthropy, 
under such discouraging circumstances, exhibit- 
ed her to our heroine in an entirely new aspect. 
She expected to see her indignant and stormy 
under her mother’s severity. But Mrs. Kirk- 
ham had such a fand® of charity, that it was not 
easy to sap and undermine it and get ht the old 
Adam behind it. Her presence was torture to 
Mrs. Manchester; the sound of her voice added 
violence to her malady. She closed her eyes to 
shut her from sight, and wished that she could 
at will, become desf also. Presently she was a 
little delirious, and a few incoherent sentences 
escaped her, which Mrs. Kirkham seized upon 
with the avidity of a hungry pike. 

“ Getting sadly worse here,” she remarked, 
tapping her forehead with her gloved finger. 
“ Bute while there i life there is, hope, and I dare 


, say she'll get along without going to the insti- 


tution.” 

“T entreat you to go!” exclaimed Mand, 
earnestly. ‘You have thrown her into this ter- 
rible paroxysm of fever. I scarcely know 
whether you mean well or ill—but, in Heaven’s 
name, leave us!” 

“How you wrong me! My heart is over- 
flowing with sympathy. I feel her fever—I suf- 
fer her pains—my pulses flY—my head whirls! 
I shall be talking at random, soon.” 

Mrs. Kirkham laid her left hand upon Mrs 
Manchester’s brow, who sprang from her touch 
as if a serpent had bitten her. 

“You see how you affect her? Permit me 
to conduct you hence.” 

Maud took her by the arm and led her away. 

“What can you tell me about my father?” 
she asked, when they had reached the outer door. 
“Where have they carried him? When will 
he return?” Maud looked at herin an agony 
of entreaty, but met no responsive earnestness or 
emotion. 

“Dear child, don’t vex yourself. Trust him 
to those that are wiser. By the way, I heard 
that the doctor had ordered that very curious 
machine to be carried to the asylum. It will 
amuse them both so much, you know *” 

“Both? Yes, I remember. Poor Levi! I 
ought not to have forgotten him.”’ 

“He is the most docile and peaceable of the 
two, they say. I happened to meet the doctor 
this morning in the street. He informed me that 
Luckett—that is his name, I think—does nothing 
but sit on the floor and draw diagrams.” 

“And my father?” Mrs. Kirkham chook her 
benignant head and sighed dubiously. 

“ He chafes at wholesome restraint. Jn short, 
he is dangerous. He knocked down one of his 
attendants and nearly killed him. 
obliged to put him in a strait-jacket.” 

“A strait jacket!’ repeated Mand, shuddering. 

“ He has raved a great deal, and a little dir- 
cipline was found needful. It went sorely against 
Doctor Burleigh’s inclinations ; 
knows no law.” 

“Discipline ?”’ murmured Mand, aghast with 
horror. 

“Why do you compel me to divulge such un- 
pleasant things’ The truth is, my dear girl, he 
was the most frantic and intractable madman 
that ever went to that benignant concern. He 
was put into a cell literally crowded with com- 
forts. What did he dot The moment he saw 
the 4g window, stationary iron seats, and so 

, he went into a frightful paroxysm, tore off 
hie garments and rent them into strips, dug his 
nails into his flesh, beat Wis head against the 
wall, shrieked and howled for two successive 
nights, keeping all the other unfortunate inmates 
awake. It was dreadful!” ® Mand leaned 
against the door-casing for support, her arms 
hanging limp and powerless by her side, and 
completely deprived of the ability of audible ar- 
ticulation. 

Mrs. Kirkham mattered, “ Poor child!” and 
hurrying into her carriage, rolled away as merri- 
ly and cheerfully as if nothing was the matter, 
and all was going on very well indeed. 
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Maud heard the vehicle rattling away, as one 
hears things in anightmare. She wished to call 
her, but was robbed of volition. She longed to 
know where her father was, that she might go to 
him. She was astounded. Washe really mad? 
No! she did not believe it. It was a vile plot, 
having, something whispered, its origin with the 
Kirkhams. Eula did her best to comfort and 
restore her young mistress, whose first filial act 
was to send Lazarus for a physician ; who, com- 
ing in due time, found Mrs. Manchester in a 
critical condition, restless, wild, delirious. He 
prescribed and left. His departure was imme- 
diately followed by an important and wholly un- 
expected arrival: Valentine Kirkham showed 
Maud a face which she had not seen for along 
time—his own. He was very courteous and 
respectful—even subdued and humble, at times. 

“T trast you will excuse this intrusion, Miss 
Manchester,” he began, bowing, and adopting 
the unassuming style; “but having once been 
your friend and neighbor, I thought it my duty 
to call and offer my services and sympathies.” 

“ This—this is quite unanticipated,” answered 
Maud, distantly. 

“You will pardon me, I am sure,” a bow, 
with the self-abasing style. 

“ Sir! we require nothing—least of all from 
you, Valentine Kirkham.” 

Maud’s expression flashed up 
sharply. 

“The unfortunate past is still remembered, I 
perceive with unfeigned regret,” with a penitent 


somewhat 


' drooping of the eyes. “I had flattered myself 


that goodness like yours would finally overlook 
the ill-advised and officious interference of my 
parents.” 

“ Those are very mild terms !” rejoined Maud, 
with a slight curl of the lip. 

“JT was speaking of my parents,” returned 
Valentine, overflowing with filial reverence. 
© You will allow me to ask if I can do anything 
for you?” 

“Yes, you can do much; you can lay me un- 
der an obligation that I will never forget,” she 
replied, quickly. 

“I thank you for the words! Speak at once, 
that I may fly to execute your wishes!” ex- 
claimed Valentine, in the style tragical. ‘‘ What 
do you require of me ?” 

“To go!” answered Maud, coldly, pointing 
at the door. 

Valentine reddened with mortification, with a 
tithe of anger, perhaps. 

“Can one gifted with s® many virtues, treat 
me thus cruelly !”” he exclaimed, with a touch of 
stage enthusiasm. 

“We are commanded to forgive injuries ; but 
human nature is not often found in such perfec- 
tion as to enable us to fulfil this commandment. 
Go and undo what you have done, Valentine 
Kirkham, then return and I will hear you.” 

Maud, at that moment, was full of womanly 
dignity and loveliness. Valentine never saw 
the jewel he longed for so bright and dazzling, 
before; he wished to snatch it and wear it, but 
could not. He believed he saw a re 
him, without the power to possess it. The pas-. 
sion that he had felt from boyhood grew stronger 
and more consuming as he stood before its beau- 
tiful object. He inwardly renewed his determi- 
nation to conquer and possess. 

“Despise, hate me, if you will; but allow me 
the privilege of serving you while you are thus 
afflicted.” 

Valentine looked as if it would be an especial 
favor for Maud to step on him. 

“Restore my father! Take him frem that 
horrible place, and I will give you some claim 
to look upon and address me,” said Maud, im- 
periously. ‘ Until you accomplish this, I had 
rather see the greatest criminal than you!” 

“What do you require? Of what do you ac- 
cuse me ?” with a startled expression. 

“T accuse you of nothing. I say, restore my 
father!” 

“ What? do you ask an impossibility ?” 

“Your mother has interested herself in mad- 
houses,” answered Maud, with lofty scorn and 
withering significance. 

“ What does this bewildering girl demand of 
me ?” cried Valentine, pressing his hand upon 
his forehead, in the despairing style. 

“Tf that be your answer, I must request you 

0.” 
8 I will move heaven and earth, if you will 
give me a right to think of you?” 

“You have already moved hell, itself. Tell 
me, where is Maurice Vane?” Maud was grow- 
ing earnest ; while she seemed to become taller 
and more imposing, Valentine appeared to be 
shrinking and growing insignificant. Her pres- 
tige was overpowering him. 

“Why do you demand the dead of me?” he 
asked, with an alarmed expression. 

“Dead? If Maurice Vane is dead, you know 
more than others, Valentine Kirkham!” Maud’s 
eyes pierced him like daggers. He was terrified 
at what he had said. 

“TI mean, Miss Manchester—that is—every- 
body believes him dead.” 

“You spoke of his death with too much con- 
fidence ; your face had the evidence of knowing 
what you said. Now you are pale ; you tremble, 
you evince guilt—complicity in some bad act.” 

Maud regarded Valentine with the perspica- 
city of a clairvoyant. 

“Is it well to be thus hard upon one who 
comes to you with proffers of friendship and 
service? But let it pass; let us return to the 
matter in hand. If, by some unheard of good 
luck, IT ean restore your father, will you, Miss 
Manchester, give me a claim upon your hand ?” 

Valentine seemed tempted to fall upon his 
knees, but restrained himself. 

“T have a brother at college upon whose hand 
you have some claim, already,” returned Maud, 
significantly. ‘i 

“TI fear him not!” retorted Valentine. “And 
yet I hold myself accountable to an equal. 
Maud, is it policy to threaten ?” 

“Tam sometimes hasty. To menace, Valen- 
tine Kirkham, is beneath me. It is impossible to 

make conditions with you. I will not, I cannot 
give you a claim upen me. Let me speak out 





what I mean. I will not affect to be ashamed of 
what I have pride in. I said to a certain young 








man, ‘I will wait;’ and wait I will.” Valen- 
tine groaned. 

“T tell you, Maud, you will waitin vain! I 
tell you he is dead!” he exclaimed, frantically, 
and without affectation. 

This assertion made Maud recoil; it had an 
air of terrible verity. Valentine believed it— 
she saw his faith in it in every line of his fea- 
tures. Hope had always warmed her heart; 
now she felt it waning. The man who knew 
more about it than any other, had said, plainly, 
“He is dead.” Maurice dead! Dreadful an- 
nouncement! The words ran through her brain 
like fire. 

Valentine perceived with joy that he had dealt 
an effective blow. 

“ How—how do you know—that—that—” 

“No matter,” rejoined Valentine, hoarsely. 
“It is a truth you ought to know. It will‘dispel 
your illusions ; it will break your dream.” 

“Dream, indeed!” repeated Mand, much 
subdued. 

“Let that remain where it is. We were talk- 
ing of your father and the mad-house. He is 
legally restrained. How can I wrestle with the 
law? But you give me encouragement, and I 
will bring him back to you. It is said that he is 
suffering dreadfully. The severest measures 
have been resorted to. His shricks made the 
mad-house horrible.” 

“J—T'll wait!” gasped Maud. “Eula, show 
him out!” 

She heard her mother’s voice calling her in 
the delirium of fever, and hastened to her bed- 
side, leaving Valentine standing in the middle of 
the room, with his mental forces scattered and 
paralyzed. He turned on his heel, muttering 
and menacing. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RETURN. 

One day, at a date three months later, a young 
man might have been sven walking leisurely to- 
ward Manchester’s residence. He was tall, 
straight, and well-formed, with a countenance 
of a pleasing and thoughtful cast. He paused 
often to look back at the former home of the 
Kirkhams; the spot seemed to have a particular 
charm for him. He was obviously, on well 
known ground, and every step manifestly recall- 
ed memories of the past. 

The sun was glancing brightly upon the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. He contemplated the 
noble river with a singular expression—made 
up of pleasure and sadness. He diverged from 
the road, and talked to himself. 

“ This is the spot,” he said. “ Six years and 
three months have passed, but I remember it 
well. How could I forget it? It has haunted 
mein my dreams. It wasa night of horror! 
It was then that I was robbed of my good name 
and of my life, nearly. My escape was little less 
than a miracle. I stood here when he accused 
me of crime. His words went thrilling through 
me like lightning! How I burned with anger! 


. I advanced a step and stood thus when he struck 


me down. The chill of the waters is the next 
thing that I can recall.’ The instinct of self- 
preservation made me struggle. I vowed even- 
geance on the assassin as I dragged myself pain- 
fully to the Levee. Then came Doricourt; 
then a change in my history. Strange and in- 
comprehensible man! When shall I learn to 
know him? Never, I fear. But why do I lin- 
ger on this fatal spot? I tremble as I go for- 
ward, fearful that a great disappointment may 
await me. We walked over this very ground on 
that eventful night. It must have been here that 
she said, ‘I will wait, under all circumstances, I 
will wart.’ Lhave lived on that promise. I go 
to see if she has kept her word.” 

Maurice Vane quickened his pace, fired with 
the thought of meeting Maud. “I will tell her,” 
he said, “how true I have been to her; how I 
have thought of her night and day, and strug- 
gled, for her sake, to make myself worthy of her. 
I can see the house. How natural it looks! A 
few moments more and my fate will, perhaps, be 
decided. I should first have gone to Doricourt 
and thanked him; but love is impatient of .de- 
lay. I tremble like a school-boy.” 

Maurice tried to moderate his pace to an or- 
dinary walk, but could not; haste was apparent 
in every motion. IIe reached the door presently, 








it beamed forth in the light of the eyes. She 
waited to be addressed. 

“Zoe,” said Doricourt, with a smile, “ you are 
looking fair. Has the person come that I ex- 
pected ?” 

“No one has come. Ihave obeyed your in- 
structions,” she answered. 

“According to my calculations, he should have 
been here three quarters of an hour ago. Zoe, 
how long have I been absent ?” 

“Three months to-day, at twelve o’clock,” 
she rejoined, with a slight blush and a percepti- 
ble smile. 

“You are a good time-keeper! I was unex- 
pectedly detained. I hope nothing has gone 
wrong. I wonder what the Kirkhams are doing ? 
There goes the bell! Have him admitted, Zoe, 
and conduct him here without delay. I am im- 
patient to see what changes time has wrought 
with him.” 

At that moment a black boy entered with a card, 
which he gave to Zoe, who presented it to Dori- 
court. The latter read upon it the name of 
“Pact Doricovrt.” 

“Tt is as I expected; show him in.” Zoe 
glided away and returned, ushering a tall, ele- 
gantly-dressed young man, with black hair, and 
curling whiskers of the same hue. He was 
straight, he was well-formed, he was handsome ; 
but his face wore an expression of the deepest 
melancholy. Doricourt greeted him with digni- 
fied politeness, mellowed with a touch of paternal 
kindness. Ts 

“Tam glad to see you; bt® to “have grown ; 






time has changed you. Si * !Y.and three 

months ago you were a mere signified ardless 

and smooth; now I behold ea » full- 
me 


grown and strong.” ‘ 

“T have come to thank you for all your good- 
ness. Let me say to you that I have been pas- 
sive in your hands. I have obeyed you fully— 
almost blindly. Ireturn, I flatter myself, with 
a character somewhat formed and shapely. I 
have tried to do well for her sake and for yours. 
Beside, I have had a strong conviction that God 
would make me his providence to punish the 
slayers of my character, and the despoilers of my 
worldly substance,” answered the young man, 
with emotion, holding Doricourt’s hand in his 
own. 

“ Be seated. Zoe, have refreshments served. 


“that is your new name, I believe—you do not 
bring me a cheerful face. What is it? What 
disappointment has met you so soon ?” 

“The worst that could happen. It is a pun- 
ishment, perhaps, for relying more upon you 
than upon God!” The young man buried his 
face in his hands. - 

“T trust no misfortum befallen you that 
cannot be remedied\A8sagink. Has not Maud 
’ Manchester waited ?” Ow 

“T have been to 
closed—deserted. T 
tholy. I shuddered 
The garden is overg 
friend, my fripnd ! ydonavg deceived me.” 

“Gone?” ‘exclaio’ ricourt. “ House 
shut up! arted ®. his is something new. 
It looks serious. Maurord—I mean Paul—I have 
been absent. An unexytbted turn of affairs de- 
tained me six weeks longer than I anticipated. 
I left an agent to’watch the Kirkhams; he has 
proved unfaithful—they have been at work! 
You made inquiries? What did you learn? 
What is the history of this strange desertion ?” 

Doricourt spoke earnestly and rapidly. 

“T obtained no history at all. I askedsastran- 
ger, ‘ Where are the Manchesters?” He replied, 
‘I am new, here. Thehouse you have just left 
has been shut up these three months.’ So I hur- 
ried hither with this meagre information. Where 
is Maud? Idemand her of you!” 

The young man who had sent up his card as 
Paul Doricourt, arose and passed the floor vio- 
lently, half-distracted with fear and anxiety. 

“My benefactor,” he added, when he had 
grown calmer, “pardon my boyish unreason- 
ableness. Youknow not how I lovedher! For 
six years and three months she has been my 
life, my soul! I breathed, lived, thought, acted, 
only through her.” 

Doricourt remained silent awhile, absorbed in 
thought. 

“These Kirkhams,” he said, at length, “are 










ister’s. The house is 
fot is cold and melan- 
stood upon the steps. 
with weeds. O, my 





but saw no one stirring; which circ e 
struck him as being rather unusual. <A boding 
silence, too, pervaded the premises. He could 
not feel the spheres of human creatures—those 
indescribable sensations that tell you you are 
near sentient beings. He rang and nervously 
waited a response, which was not given. The 
deserted air of the house seemed more palpable 
to him. He wiped some drops of perspiration 
from his brow and shook the bell-pull again, and 
heard the brassy tintinnabulum within, resound- 
ing in a melancholy manner through the rooms. 

“If she is at home, she can hear it, surely,” 
he said, forgetting, in the selfishness of love all 
but her. 

He listened, but heard no footsteps in the hall. 
He descended the steps with anxious forebodings, 
for the purpose of going to the garden, where he 
had so cften walked with Maud. It was a neg- 
lected spot, giving evidence no longer of neat- 
ness, thrift and beauty. The flowers she had 
loved to cultivate were choked with weeds. A 
sickly, mournful feeling stole over him. He hur- 
ried to the nearest house and inquired for the 
Manchesters. The person that he addressed was 
a new-comer; he could only inform him that the 
house had been shut up for three months. He 
was obliged to retrace his steps without further 
information. 

At that time Doricourt was entering his house. 
Passing into the apartment that had so much 
excited the surprise of Maurice, six years and 
three months before, he touched the silver bell 
upon the table. The dark and beautiful girl, 
Zoe, appeared. Time had not in the least im- 
paired her beauty. The same large, dreamy 
eyes; the same drooping lashes ; the same clas- 
sical forehead ; the same tempting moath, and 
the same ripened color of the cheeks. Grace 
characterized every motion and attitude. Her 
features lighted with pleasure at seeing Doricourt ; 
but she did not express her satisfaction in words, 


leepl They never abandon a purpose; 
their plans reach through a lifetime. I have 
baffled them thus far, and, if their schemes are 
not already consummated, will thwart them 
again. Lad, I fear your lamb is among wolves. 
Iam to blame for this; I should have known 
that our enemies would not rest. The grave 
only can quiet the brain of Mrs. Kirkham. But 
we must not be cast down. We must up and to 
the trail, like skilful and vigilant hunters. They 
have not disguised their tracks but we can find 
signs.” 

“You give me fresh hope. You fail in noth- 
ing ; you accomplish all things!” cried Maurice. 

“ When we lose a thing,” resumed Doricourt, 
“we look for it where we lose it. We must 
throw ourselves in the way of the Kirkhams. 
To-night there is a ball at the Verandah; you 
must go.” 

“ Tell me of Valeria ; where is she ?” 

“At present, I donot know.” Zoe, coming in 
that instant; answered the question. 


little.” 

“IT always thought thet Valeria regarded me 
with sisterly affection,” continued Maurice. “I 
cannot believe that she entered into the wicked 
plots of Valentine and her mother.” 

“You are right,” replied Doricourt. ‘She 
was disposed to be your friend, and has spoken 
good words for you.” 

“ How do you know she has mentioned my 
name ?”’ 

“ Seeing is believing, and hearing is knowing.” 

“You have been near her—you have heard 
her pronounce my name? Tell me, sir, if her 
beautiful exterior gives the lie to her heart?” 

“It does not. She has a horror of crime, but 
is overawed and kept in submission by her 
mother. She rebels, oceasionally, and gives 
them biting words and deserved rebukes. She 





was at school a long time, and was very glad te 


Paul,”—looking the young man in the face— | 


“ She is at home, but goes into company but. 





be away. She is suspicious of Valentine; she 
partly divines his secret. Hence, she is in his 
way. Paul, refresh yourself. Zoe, some wine. 
Presently we will go to Carrolton and make in- 
quiries.” 





There was a brilliant party at the Verandah, in 
the midst of which the benevolent Mrs. Kirkham 
shone conspicuously. She was flaunting in all 
the gaieties of the prevailing fashion. She flash- 
ed with diamonds and rustled in white satin. 
She left an aroma of otto of rose wherever she 
moved, and scattered her smiles to the right and 
left with infinite condescension. Valeria was of 
different stuff; she scorned all this emptiness 
and affectation, and appeared plain, simple, yet 
beautiful. 

A tall young gentleman seemed struck with 
her person and deportment, and begged an intro- 
duction of Valentine with whom he was conver- 
sing. Valentine crossed the hall and addressed 
his sister. 

“Valeria, do you observe that tall, elegant- 
looking gentleman, yonder ?” 

“Observe him? He is the most worthy of ob- 
servation of any personin the room. I have 
been hoping for the last ten minutes that he 
would ask me to dance,” replied Valeria, quietly. 

“Then you will be gratified ; for he has just 
begged the unspeakable favor of an introduc- 


a passing moment that otherwise might hang 
heavily upon your fair hands.” 

He paused and added, deliberately : 

“ The volume opens with a secret spring.” 

“That is trae!” responded Valeria, invol- 
untarily. P 

Paul Doricourt looked steadily and dreamily 
at Mrs. Kirkham, who was treating her admirers 
to smiles as if they were bonbons. 

“A woman to have her way,” resumed Dori- 
court. 

“Doubtless !” said Valeria, with a smile. 

“She is ambitious.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“She is secret ?”’ 

“ Possibly.” 

“* She is bold to plan.” 

“Tt may be true.” . 

“ She is remorseless in execution ” 

“You amuse me rarely!’ said Valeria, with 
a slight shiver. 

“ She is deep.” 

“T have believed harder things.” 

Doricourt glanced furtively at Miss Kirkham, 

l silent a t, then added, in a voice 

low, distinct, and calm : 

“ She is wicked!” 

“Sir! sir!” exclaimed Valeria, arising. 

“Do I amuse you, Miss Kirkham ?” 

Valeria touk a long breath, and re-seating her- 








tion!” said Valentine, shrugging his should 
and smiling. 

“1 could have selected a better person for this 
office; but go and bring him,” she answered, 
coldly. 

Valentine executed this commission; he con- 
ducted the stranger to Valeria. 

“Mr. Doricourt, Miss Kirkham ; Miss Kirk- 
ham, Mr. Doricourt.” 

A stately bow from Valeria and a very re- 
spectful one from Doricourt. They conversed 
together. Valeria was charmed with his conver- 
sation—he was so polished, and had so much 
knowledge of the world and men. They danced 
and then, seeming mutually pleased, their con- 
versation took a more confidential turn. He led 
her to a seat, and had the satisfaction to hear her 
refuse several invitations to dance. 

“T think you have been quite a traveller?” 
Valeria remarked. 

“JT have seen something of the world; but it 
is not travel that perfects character; it is suf- 
fering.” : 

Valeria looked at him quickly. 

“You have said something that I believe. I 
never read of remarkable personages that had 
not passed through trials. Suffering well borne 
purifies the soul.” 

“ Suffering gives and takes ; it takes present 
happiness and anon, gives wisdom. Pain may 
blunt the outer sensibilities, but it sharpens the 
inner perceptions.” 

“You speak well. Have you suffered ?” 

A change passed rapidly over Doricourt’s face. 
He was looking, at the , at Val 

“ Miss Kirkham,” said he, laconically, “ Z have 
suffered!” 

““Mr. Doricourt, yougpoke a great deal in a 
few words. It seems to me that I heard a whole 
history of wrong in that answer.” 

“ Lady, you are right ; I have suffered wrongs 
that are past telling ; but you see I am calm and 
rational.” 

“ But there is a spot of red burning in your 
cheek ; you cannot control the blood ; it will tell 
tales.” 

“Nor you yours. A moment since, you were 
pale ; now you look like a blush-rose.” 

“Sir, you are not an ordinary observer nor an 
ordinary talker.” 

“You do me honor. What lady is that with 
so many persons about her?” 

“My mother,” said Valeria, faintly. ‘“ Pray, 
do you read character, Mr. Doricourt ?” 

“ Excuse me; I had rather not answer.” 

“IT shall not excuse you. Come! answer my 
question ?” 

“Miss Kirkham, since you compel me, I must 
confess that I possess, in some slight degree, that 
wonderful gift; it followed a long and danger- 
ous illness produced by a fracture of the skull. 
Nature rewarded my pain with clairvoyant eyes.” 

“Ah, you terrify me, sir!” rejoined Valeria, 
playfully. 

“You have nothing to apprehend. My per- 
ceptions are very feeble, and my instinct is not 
half equal to that of the sleep-walker. I only 
have a dim perception of the tastes, inclinations 
and characters of those with whom I come in 
contact. It amounts to little, I suspect ; but it 
might, on occasion, answer for the amusement of 
a friend.” Doricourt glanced at his fair com- 
panion. She was pale and thoughtful. 

“Look at me,”’ she said, “with your mag- 
netic sight. Read this volume,” she added, 
touching her white forehead. 

“Forgive my presumption—I have already 
done so. It presents a page naturally fair, 
but—” 

“What?” demanded Valeria, earnestly. 

“ But,” resumed Doricourt, slowly and quiet- 
ly, “ you have allowed others to tear out a leaf 
here and there for blotting-paper.” 

The blood flushed up to Valeria’s brow. 

“Ah, ah !” she exclaimed, instinctively raising 
her hand as if to ward off a blow. 

“That will do; close the volume !”” she added, 
with some trepidation. 

“And clasp it?” asked Doricourt, with a 
smile. 

“ No—open that one, yonder,” pointing at her 
mother. ‘ Compare the original with the small- 
er compilation from it.” 

“I must decline. You are making me a 
charlatan ; and I hate empiricism—in others.” 

“What? Do you refuse to amuse me? I 
expect you to entertain me, and I demand to be 
entertained in the manner I choose. Open that 
heavier and more costly-bound book ; read me 





a chapter from my mother ; I insist—I command | 


you!” 
“ What a task! I might earn your displeasure 
by it?” 


“Tt will not harm yon, if you should. Come, | 


sir, lay open the volume at random.” 
“Since you command me, I will do my best 
to amuse you. Remember it is but the sport of 
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self, : 

“T forgot that this is but the sport of the mo- 
ment. It is vastly entertaining!” 

“Your face says ‘I am not pleased,’ I am 
stupid. I fear I can never play the charlatan 
happily.” 

“You do excellently well! I have smiled ever 
since you began. Have you more to remark 
concerning my mother ?” 

“Nothing of consequence. Repentance will 
visit her at alate hour—like one who comes to 
dine after dinner. I like the lesser compilation 
best; it is freer from blemishes and more beau- 
tifal.”” 

“Tthank you! Turn you seerish eyes to my 
brother.” 

Valeria exhibited considerable nervous trepi- 
dation. 

“Tam looking at him. His head reminds me 
of a great criminal that I once saw executed at 
Paris.” 

“T belong to a distinguished family, certain- 
ly!’ rejoined Valeria, with affected playfulness, 
but her lips had grown suddenly pale. “ What 
was his crime?” she asked, with effort. 

“ Homicide—added to all the lesser vices.” 

“ And his head looked like Valentine’s?” she 
said, musingly. 

“ They might have passed for brothers.” 

“Ah! then I might have passed for his sister ! 
Beware, sir, you are forgetting to flatter me. 
But you are quite original and I forgive you.” 
Doricourt bowed and answered : 

“You do me too much honor.” , 

“Ry no means. I shouldn’t wonder if you 
were a second Cagliostro !”’ 

“@ must forego that honor. But I know one 
little less remarkable than he. The next cen- 
tury may not produce such another. Century? 
I might have said the next age.” 

Doricourt spoke seriously, and relapsed into 
thought. Valeria recalled him from abstraction 
to the subject he had last mentioned. 

“You have awakened my curiosity. A wo- 
man’s curiosity once called up, will not down at 
bidding. Tell me of your remarkable character, 
such rare speci of h ity have a charm 
for me.” 

“Tf it will give you pleasure, yes. I will de- 
scribe him somewhat. He has an eye like an 
eagle, that looks through you as the sun shines 
through a glass. He finds you out. He reads 
your past and yourfuture. When you hear him 
you vibrate between awe and doubt, and finally 
depart with the former feeling predominant. 
He answers you before you ask; he meets you 
before you arrive at the goal of your thoughts. 
Attempt to deceive him, and he discovers the lie 
before it reaches your lips.” 

“That smacks of the real magician. What 
may be his age and person ?” 

“Miss Kirkham, you will curl your lip at me. 
There is ridicule in your expression, already. 
Yet I suppose I must answer since you question. 
His age—spare me your sarcasm—is problemati- 
cal. Really, I cannot tell you. He may be 
thirty-five, or he may be five hundred; or,” add- 
ed Doricourt, gravely, “he may be an arrant 
charlatan.” 

“Mr. Doricourt, I believe you are in earnest ; 
you have the very expression of an earnest man.” 

“I will save my reputation for common sense 
by changing the theme. You must see him to 
be duly impressed with his character.” 

“ That is the favor I was about to ask. If it 
will afford you the least pleasure to oblige me, 
you have it in your power, providing you can 
bring me to a sight of this extraordinary man.” 

“What you ask is not easy ; but since you 
have thus far given me a pleasant evening, I will 
spare no efforts to gratify you.” 

At that moment a tall, pale and superbly 
dressed man entered the ball-room. All eyes 
were turned toward him, Valeria’s among the 
rest. She was fascinated. Presently she turned 
to Doricourt and said, in a low voice: 

“ That should be your Cagliostro!” 

[TO By CONTINUED.| 





[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication ér at any of the periodical depots.) 


— + wre 
PHYSICIANS AS EVIDENCE. 


In the trial of Ira Stout, at Rochester, N. Y., 
for the murder of Mr. Littles, the testimony of 
physicians sent by the coroner to examine the 
prisoner in his cell, for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence against him, was offered, but objected 
to, a8 coming under the statute of New York 
which excludes the evidence of a physician rela- 
tive to matters of confidence with his patient. 
There was a difference of opinion among the 
judges, as to whether the testimony should be 
allowed, but the majority were for a liberal con- 
struction of the law, and sustained the objection, 
onthe ground that the prisoner had reason to 
believe that the physicians came to him to ad- 
minister for his relief, and that therefore the dis- 
trict attorney was not at liberty to prove by them 
the condition in which they found him. 
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THE DYING MOTH 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE DYING MOTHER TO HER SON, 


BY E. 8. ANDREWS. 
eee 


Long have I waited once more to behold thee, 
Beloved and only son; 

Yearned once again in mine arms to enfold thee, 
Before my race was run. 


Watched, and waited, once more to bless thee, 
My only pride; ° 

Longed, how fondly, again to caress thee, 
Ere yet I died. 


Six years in the gold mines dreary, 
O'er thee have flown; 

Why did not this year bring thee a-weary 
Back to thy home. 


But the bark is almost freighted now, 
In which I go; 

There's a leaden weight upon my brow, 
My breath comes slow; 


The shadows lengthen round my bed, 
My heart grows chill; 

Soon will my weary head 
And pulse be still. 


Three of our household band are sleeping 
*Neath the willow tree, 
And they who linger still are weeping 
For thee aud me. e 


But the lights are growing dimmer 
From earth’s shore ; 

.Now they only faintly glimmer— 
I cannot tell thee more. 


Only do not fail to meet me 
Where gold hath no alloy, 

In the home where I can greet thee, 
With unclouded joy. 





(Written for The Fleg of our Union.} 


MOLLIE, THE BELL-RINGER. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

Reaper, of course you have heard of Green- 
land—everybody has—of that locale concerning 
whose “icy mountains” the poet has written, 
and good tenors and sopranos have sung times 
innumerable at prayer-meeting and missionary 
concert, and whose frigid regions are connected, 
furthermore, most indissolubly to our imagina- 
tions by pictures of polar bears and immense 
floating icebergs, with which good old Peter 
Parley and Qlney delighted to illustrate the 
books of geogeaphical lore we studied at school ; 
but I doubt much if all are equally familiar with 
the quiet, old-fashioned farming town rejoicing 
in that appellation, situate in the limits of the 
good old Granite State, and within whose pre- 
cincts the locale of our sketch is laid. 

But it is a pleasant, nay, a charming country 
town—this green, shady, prosperous Greenland. 
There are not only, as its name denotes, wide- 
spreading meadows and fertile pastures stretch- 
ing away to the bay side, but noble farms under 
full cultivation, splendid nurseries, bending in 
summer time under a rich burden of golden 
fruit, elegant country seats, where one may pass 
the hot season more satisfactorily than at éash- 
ionable seaside haunt, and, upon hill-slope arid in 
the valleys, rise many a brown roof,’ beneath 
whose shelter the stalwort farmers’ girls and 
boys grow up into handsome women and brave 
men—the bone and muscle of their native State. 

But it is a tale of the “auld time” we would 
relate ; one told us by a lineal descendant of the 
family concerning whom we write—a generation 
not three removes from fair ‘Mollie, the Bell- 
Ringer.” 

Seventy years ago, the moss’ was green upon 
the farm-house roof of hale, hearty, well-to-do 
Farmer Veazy. We do not know that his fields 
yielded more bounteously, or his barns and 
granaries were stored more richly, than others 
of Greenland’s prosperous farmers; but we do 
know that no farmer’s daughter in all the region 
round about had been dowried with such gifts 
of beauty as the only child who brightened that 
old house—gay, laughing Mollie Veazy. 

And throughout all the country had the fame 
of her beauty gone; the fame of her sloe-black 
eye, her cheeks like the sunny side of a ripe 
peach, her wild, gipseyish curls, that shaded the 
purest forehead that ever defied March winds, or 
“tan” or “freckle,” her light, springing foot, 
and a laugh of music that rivalled the carol of 
any bird that flashed in and out the woods of 
Greenland. Was there a husking-frolic, after the 
harvest-home had been sung? no girl chanced 
to become the recipient of “ red-ear” forfeits so 
often as Mollie Veazie. Was there a singing- 
sehool or ball given by the young men, in winter 
time? whose voice led the clear alto, and whose 
foot “Money Musk” or “ Hull’s Victory,” but 
Mollie’s? Was there a ship-launch at Ports- 
mouth, and the people gathered from far and 
near to watch the noble vessel slide gallantly 
from the dock into the blue harbor? there was 
sure to be some handsome, sun-browned farmer, 
whose light buggy bore thither the belle of 
Rockingham County—fair Mollie Veazy. 

And yet—ah me! it’s the old story over again 
—I fear much wooing and much homage had 
made poor Mollie vain. No matter; though 
hearts were plenty for her choosing, she but 
tossed her wealth of gipsey curls and “ won- 
dered why people need get married and settle 
down, and live humdrum lives!” “No! for her 
part, she’d no such idea. She wished they 
wouldn’t talk to her of such a thing! She was 
sure she liked them all well enough—Tim Har- 
ris, and Richard Winslow, and Robert Pierce— 
but as for marrying them all, why, she couldn’t 
do that, and so she’d do what she could—be 
friends with all, and marry neither.” 

And so by turns the young farmers aforesaid 
became the favored escorts of the beauty, till, 
each imagining himself the happy swain who 
was some day to call her “wife,” risked his 
happiness in her keeping until his own confes- 
sion and consequent rejection opened his eyes 
to the fact that Mollie Veazy was fast becoming, 
what belles and beauties are apt to become 
through much adalation, a coquette ! 

Ah, wicked Mollie! It were useless to pretend 
sorrow, and proffer sympathy and friendship— 
since, the world over, rejected lovers are not apt 
to remain in the character of friends to the 
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maiden who says to them “nay!” Nor much 
sorrow, I ween, lingered in your heart, when, 
perchance at the next ball, you gave your hand 
to, or looked with such an expression of demure 
wonder into the faces of Tim Harris, or Richard 
Winslow, or Robert Pierce, as you met them in 
the “ ladies’ chain” or “grand right and left,” 
forging chains anew by the heat of your flash- 
ing, laughing eyes. 

In vain Farmer Veazy remonstrated, and the 
mother chided her “ wild, good-for-nothing Mol- 
lie ;” in vain Aunt Deborah Beck took her big 
black silk work-bag, containing divers balls of 
knitting-yarn, down to the farm-house, and, sit- 
ting by the west window, swaying to and fro in 
her low chair, her glib tongue keeping time to 
the “ click, click” of her needles, recounted the 
annals of the “ handsome gals ” who had come 
under her lifetime notice, and had “ gone through 
the woods and taken up with a crooked stick at 
last.” Mollie only laughed a saucy reply, or 
silenced Aunt Debby by a wondering query 
whether old maids were not “better off” than 
married people in general, with their cares and 
anxieties ? 

“Ah, child, you wont dare say that, when 
young Harry March gets home from sea!” said 
her father, slyly, one day, listening to her gay 
rattle. 


“ Harry March! Poh! Cousin Harry March !””’ 


laughed Mollie, albeit a little crimson flush deep- 
ened the color of her cheek and her hair was 
flung carelessly (?) over her eyes. ‘I never did 
fear to say what I liked to Harry, when he was 
but second mate; and now he is captain, I 
sha’n’t stand more in fear of his mightiness !” 

“Well, Mollie, you see! that’s all!” said the 
farmer, knocking the ashes from his pipe bowl 
against the wide chimney-jamb. 

“Harry is a likely young fellow,” went on 
Aunt Debby. “ He’s coming in soon, I heard, 
yesterday, over to Mrs. Dudley’s. Susan—she 
thinks a deal of Harry! That’ll be a match 
some day, I reckon!” looking inquiringly to- 
wards Mollie. 

“Hum! I shouldn’t wonder,” laughed the 
girl, half sarcastically. 

“O, yes. Susan does think a great deal of 
Harry!’ And she turned her spinning-wheel 
with unwonted velocity, stooping to take up the 
long, soft rolls of fleecy wool from the basket 
beside her. There was a bright crimson spot 
on Mollie’s cheek for hours after. 

“ And who is Harry March?” asks my reader. 
Well, briefly, he was the son of Elisha March, 
who had married Farmer Veazy’s sister—thus, 
Mollie’s cousin; but, if you had asked any of 
the people of Greenland, you would have received 
answer that he was the gayest, handsomest, 
frankest-spoken, noblest young sailor who ever 
sailed out of Portsmouth harbor, and in the 
short space of seven years had been promoted 
to the rank of second, then first mate, and now 
trod the deck of as neat and trim a vessel as 
ever rode the blue Atlantic on a foreign voyage, 
or, after a three years’ cruise, lay at rest in the 
harbor, while the young captain hastened to his 
boyhood home. 

There were a few in Greenland who had voted 
it a good match between the gallant young sailor 
and the belle; but then, whenever they met, 
Mollie always fell to teasing and bantering him, 
and Harry replied in sucha true, off-hand, sailor 
fashion, that certainly, this was far from lover’s 
style! Besides, after all, they were cousins, and 
had been children together at the old red school- 
house on the turnpike, Harry exerting the privi- 
lege of an older boy and relative, to fight all Mol- 
lie’s little battles, and such daily converse and 
familiarity was too much like brother’s and 
sister’s ! 

And yet Mollie was sixteen, and had just be- 
gan to wield the sceptre of belleship, when Harry 
went on his last voyage; and the young captain 
was twenty-four, and old enough to bethink him 
of a first mate for his little “ Vixen” which lay 
atthe docks in Portsmouth harbor, when he 
went over to “ Uncle Veazy’s” to bid the fam- 
ily good-by. 

What happened that night, we do not 
know—only that’ Mollie was never in higher 
spirits than when she returned from a walk with 
Cousin Harry; and when Harry took her hand 
to bid her good night, he seemed struggling with 
feelings that he did not utter, for he simply 
pressed a cousinly kiss on her dimpled cheek, 
said somewhat sadly, ‘‘ don’t forget me, Mollie!” 
then quickly left her. 

And now—now—three years had passed. 
Mollie sat spinning in the west room of the 
farm-house; Aunt Debby knit busily at the 
window ; the farmer had lain his pipe on the 
shelf; Mrs Veazy’s quick step was heard in the 
adjoining kitchen, from table to oven and from 
oven to table; and the forenoon’s sun was 
mounting higher and higher over the wheat and 
rye fields of Greenland, and lessening the shade 
of the two tall poplars in front of the farm- 
house, when Aunt Debby uttered a quick, sharp 
exclamation, Mollie’s wheel ceased in its turning, 
a bounding step came over the low, flat door- 
stone and the floor of the wide entry, and a 
bronzed, handsome young man sang out: 

“What! Aunt Debby, haven’t you finished 
that stocking yet, I left you knitting ?” 

Then he flung his arms about the neck of the 
fair spinner, and bestowed a true sailor salute on 
Mollie’s cheek. 

“ Why, Harry March!” And anger and joy 
both struggled in the tone, the flashing eye, and 
the crimsoning cheek of the belle of Greenland, 
as she sprang from his encircling arms. 

“0, no harm done, Mollie! So don’t fire a 
whole broadside into a fellow. Where’s aunt?” 
And away he darted to the kitchen. 


—_——- 





Weeks went by, and still the young captain of 
the Vixen lingered at his farm-house home in 
Greenland, seemingly not loath to tarry. Right 
pleasantly had three weeks gone by. August 
had faded into September; then the golden and 
crimson October walked proudly through the 
woods, and the harvest-moon hang aloft in 
splendor. Never had the land seemed so beauti- 
ful to the sailor, whose days and nights for 
many months had been spent upon the waters ; 
never had the harvest-yield seemed so bounteous, 








the fruits so mellow and luscious, the Indian 
summer so bland and delicious. And, mayhap, 
another feeling than this love for nature in his 
country home, chained the young captain there; 
for certain it is, that the time set for the sailing 
of the Vixen had gone by, the crew began to 
grow impatient, vessels that had come in since 
theirs, had long ago cleared—and still Captain 
March lingered. 

And how had his time passed? With whom 
had he shared ride and walk, and merry rustic 
gathering? Ah, with whom but merry Mollie 
Veazy! 

Never had Mollie’s belleship been so undis- 
puted as during those weeks of Harry’s stay; 
never had she been in gayer moods, more fasci- 
nating beauty ; never had she swayed hearts so 
completely, by a gush of laughter or a winning 
word. Poor Harry! what a dance she led him! 
Now playful and loving as a child, sitting beside 
him for hours in the old west room,'listening at- 
tentively to his sailor “yarns,” as Harry called 
them ; now in wilder, gayer moods, vexing and 
teasing him like a feminine Tantalus; anon, 
when she imagined him infringing the pale of 
cousinly rights, suddenly entrenching herself 

areserve and dignity that neither Harry 
March nor any other had thought her capable of 
assuming. 

And yet, withal, Harry fell deeper into the 
snare, and quite fancied that Mollie really loved 
him, and would not let him go away again with- 
out the acknowledgment ; thus it was, that when, 
as of old, the last night of his stay (for the day 
had been appointed for the Vixen’s sailing) 
found the young captain at the farm-house, he 
confessed a story which, all along, the girl had 
seen slumbering in his heart. 

What spirit of evil entered the girl’s heart that 
hour, I do not think she searce knew herself; 
and yet she resigned herself to its promptings— 
laughed gayly at Harry’s seriousness, evaded his 
queries, affected to misunderstand the drift of 
his conversation, teased him unremittingly con- 
cerning Susan Dudley, who, she affirmed, would 
“pine away to a skeleton” during his absence, 
and quite bewildered him with her giddiness. 

“But she is not so heartless and careless as 
she seems,” thought Harry; and so, rising to 
depart, and lingering in the moonlight at the 
door whither Mollie accompanied him, he be- 
sought her to listen seriously and tell him in 
that hour whether, when again his ship rode 
homeward into Portsmouth harbor, he might not 
hasten thither to fold her to his heart, his prom- 
ised bride. 

“ Why, Harry March, I am astonished! You 
must have a high opinion of yourself to suppose 
that I’d be willing “Save my father’s home for 
you. Where di¢?™W tick up such a cargo of 
vanity, Sir Cap on qed her merry laugh 
rang out in the ©°"ing 4 I declare, anybody’d 
think you’d been ew “i this speech all your 
last voyage! I ests h oF) be sure, you'd bring 


showing a short, fresh tint of green which had 
sprung up under the mower’s scythe; still the 
orchards bent under their heavy fruitage, more 
delicious, we opine, than the fabled golden fruit 
of the Hesperides, since apples of that calibre 
were not particularly fitted for barrelling, or cel- 
larage, or future Thanksgiving cheer. 

And again Mrs. March bustled about, and 
burnished the farm-house anew; again Elisha 
March rode often over to Portsmouth, and went 
often down to the harbor wharf to send his gaze 
abroad over the blue ocean, as though in that act 
he could accelerate the arrival of the trim ship 
Vixen; and again he returned to his farm- 
house to re-rend Harry’s last letter, dated 
“ Granada, Caribbean Sea,” speaking hopefully 
and confidently of his anticipated return. 

But what of fair Mollie Veazy? There was 
no change outwardly at her father’s farm-house, 
save that a new roofing of shingles had replaced 
the ancient moss-grown ones, for the practical, 
prosperous farmer had no “notion of letting 
the old homestead go to rack and ruin;” no 
change, either, was manifest in the broad, thriv- 
ing acres around, nor yet a trace in the hale, 
hearty faces of Farmer Veazy and his plump, 
matronly wife ; but ah ! our old favorite, Mollie, 
had grown sadly pale and thin—for she had 
but just risen from a long, lingering season of 
illness. 

Were I writing a romance, simply, of course I 
should, according to the most approved code of 
romances, have followed Harry March’s rejection 
and departure with a lengthy visitation of ill- 
ness and that “melancholy” which, “like a 
worm i’ the bud,” should have so effectually 
preyed on the “damask cheek” of handsome 
Mollie Veazy, that henceforth and forever, her 
claims of belleship being destroyed, those of her 
most formidable rival, Susan Dudley, might 
have grown into undisputed pre-emi ; but 
unfortunately, this being ‘“ an ower true tale,” I 
am compelled to state that the girl’s cheek 
neither paled nor shrunk from its former plumpti- 
tude—that, fora whole year and upwards, she 
flirted, danced, walked and rode, with her nu- 
merous admirers, as of old. Nor was it until a 
letter came to Susan Dudley, the knowledge of 
which Susan took care to circulate throughout 
the town, and especially to her “ dear friend, 
Moilie ”—not until then did Mollie’s gayety begin 
to give way, her spirits to droop with her health ; 
and when a sudden cold, contracted in early 
spring, brought on a lingering fever, then, on 
her sick bed, she was forced to the bitter ac- 
knowledgment that the regret which she had 
striven to drive out from her heart after the first 
shock of Harry’s departure was over, lingered 
there still. 

And now it was too late! He had taken her 
jesting words in full truth ; she had scorned him, 
and he had turned to Susan—for what else 
could portend that letter, of which Susan man- 
aged so often to speak, but concerning whose 













home some nicereri€® %tentot or ibal, with 
a jewel in her nosot Y¥oe future Mrs. Captain 
March, and let poor ig Veazy die an old 


maid in Greenland. ° h obliged to you, 
though, just as much thy! ‘todk’up with your 
offer,’ as Aunt Debby Sila say!” And she 
dropped a low curtsey.*” 

“ Mollie,’—and the shadow of the tall poplars 
hid the gathering whiteness about Harry March’s 
lips—“ Mollie, I will not repeat words which 
you treat so jestingly. Only tell me, now, if 
your answer was in earnest—tell me if you have 
a heart, Mollie Veazy !” 

“Not for you, sir! Please let go my hand, 
sir; you hurt it. Going to sea has made your 
hands hard !” laughed Mollie, affecting to wring 
with pain the hand over ‘which his grasp had 
closed tightly. 

“Itmay have made my hands hard, but not 
so hard as your cruel words have made my heart 
this night, Mollie. Good-by! I hope you may 
never be sorry you have spoken them,” said the 
young man, proudly and bitterly, turning, and 
without another word, walking firmly away from 
the house. 

Mollie stood there a minute in the moonlight, 
then laughed, and said, ‘O, he will come again 
in the morning! Idid not quite mean that!” 
and then went up to her chamber. But there 
was a tone of uneasiness in both laugh and 
words ; and I do not believe Mollie slept much 
that night, for the early dawn found her awake, 
with an anxious look in her eyes. 

There never was a longer time from dawn till 
Mrs. Veazy sounded the horn for breakfast ; and 
when the farmer came in from his great barn 
which fronted the highway some forty rods dis- 
tant from the house, he sat down at the table, 
and said, almost with a sigh : 

“« Mother, I declare I never felt so kind 0’ bad 
before, at having Harry start off. Elisha carried 
him over to Portsmouth about sunrise, jest as I 
was goin’ down to the barn to fodder the cattle. 
This sea-farin’ life is terrible risky—’specially 
these long furrin voyages. I'd rather own a 
few acres 0’ rocky soil here in old Greenland, 
than Harry’s ship and cargo, profits and all.” 

Poor Mollie! a deathly faintness came at her 
heart, her hand shook like an aspen leaf in lift- 
ing her coffee, and a few minutes after, she was 
in the solitude of her own chamber, struggling 
with such self-accusing, bitter feelings, as had 
never swayed her sou! before. 

If either Farmer Veazy or his wife suspected 
aught of the true state of affairs, they said noth- 
ing; and that afterncon, while Aunt Debby 
Beck, who had come over to visit them, sat knit- 
ting, knitting at her accustomed window, Mollie 
drew her wheel into a distant corner, and averted 
her face. Aunt Debby inly wondered why the 
once gay girl had become so suddenly silent; 
but she did not see the bitter tears that moistened 





the soft white carded wool the maiden was | 


spinning. 





This time, Captain March’s 
shorter than previous ones; and scarc? two 
years had passed, ere he was again expected 


voyage was 


home. 

Again it was August; and scarce a token of 
change had fallen upon his native country town. 
Still the broad fields of Greenland stretched 
fair and sunny to the bay side—the meadows 


ts Mollie was too proud to inquire ? 

So it wenton; and one morning, still pale 
and weak from the fever of which she had not 
fully recovered, Mollie sat at the shady west 
window, and Susan Dudley came over to the 
farm-house, ostensibly to inquire after her health, 
but in reality to communicate the news that 
Captain Harry March had returned, and had 
spent the preceding evening with her. 

It was some indifferent reply that Mollie 
made, evading the expected answer which she 
saw her rival was prepared to enjoy—her ig- 
norance of his return ; but when Susan took up 
her sun-bonnet to depart, and walked down the 
lane leading into the highway, there were tears 
in the eyes of the pale girl at the window. And 
when, an hour or two later, Harry made his ap- 
pearance with his accustomed geniality and 
frankness of manner, saluting her kindly as 
“ Cousin Mollie,” and expressing his sorrgw at 
her illness and pale cheeks, then bestowed the 
same cordial greeting upon her mother and 
father, Mollie had a hard struggle to keep back 
the.tears from her eyes. 

If he had only shown some pique or coldness 
—anything that would have shown that he still 
eared ever so little for her! but, instead, there 
was the cousinly gayety and kindness. Ah, she 
had lost him! and from that moment, began a 
severer struggle for poor Mollie. But, thanks to 
her pride, her secret was all her own; nobody 
suspected it, and nobody should—least of all, 
Harry. So reasoned Mollie. 

Well, weeks braided themselves into months; 
the autumn glided into winter; the snow fell 
and shrouded all the landscape; Harry March’s 
ship lay safely at the pier in Portsmouth harbor ; 
wild storms moaned outside “the bar,” and the 
harbor itself was sheeted thick with ice. Harry 
would not put to sea again till spring, for mean- 
time the Vixen must undergo repairs; and all 
this time Mollie had kept her secret, to her own 
satisfaction! and now was on the coldest cous- 
inly terms with Harry. 

Both Farmer Veazy and his wife wondered 
why, now that Mollie had regained a degree of 
her health and strength, she would not: accept 
her cousin’s invitations to ball or merry-making. 
But as these invitations were usually coupled 
with a similar one to Susan Dudley, Mollie in- 
variably scornfully rejected them, accepting, in- 
stead, those of other favored admirers: and 
from this time began a secret rivalry between the 
two belles. 

The delighted Susan was often seen in com- 
pany with the handsome young sea-captain, and 
her satisfaction was evinced in the increased 
haughtiness of her manner, and the scornful toss 
of her head; and yet secretly she trembled for 
her empire over her admirer’s heart, since never, 
save by open gallantries, had he betrayed any 
preference for her. Susan was a handsome, 
dashing, vivacious girl—just the companion fora 


| husking-frolic or a sleigh-ride; but not the one 
| whom Captain Harry March would take to his 


| heart as his wife. 


Besides, he was something 
of a reader of human nature, and was deducing 
his own conclusion from his cousin’s marked 
avoidance and open rejection of his society. 
Harry never left her presence, nor received an 
additional slight, without a quiet smile and an 
inward thrill of delight. 

So the winter passed, and March opened mild 


| and genial. 
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The harbor broke up; the Vixen 
had undergone a thorough overhauling and re- 
pairing, from stem to stern; a large ship, built 
the preceding autumn, was successfully launched 
—at which launching, among the crowds of 
belles and beaux (for an old-time ship-launch 
attracted immense throngs as will greet the 
looming of a modern “ Leviathan” up our east- 
ern horizon) congregated there, shone pre-eminent 
the fair Mollie, who had refused Harry's invita- 
tion, divided as it was with one to Susan, and 
accepted Robert Pierce’s ; and now, when March 
had fairly departed, Harry must again away to 
sea. 





It was a fair, bright Sunday in March, that, 
coming through muddy roads to the white meet- 
ing-house on the hill, had congregated the wor- 
shippers who weekly listened to good old Parson 
Moody. 

Reader—especially if you be a country reader 
—mayhap you are familiar with a time-honored 
custom which prevails in farming districts, where 
people come a long way to church—that of 
“nooning” the hour between services in the 
meeting-house, and dining just as satisfactorily 
there on a bit of bread and cheese, doughnuts 
and apples, as they who “ fare sumptuonsly ” in 
crowded cities in their own homes. And _per- 
chance, too, you are very familiar with that dear 
old custom of “putting up a note,” whenever 
any member of the church or congregation are 
prevented from coming up hither, either by ill- 
ness or that more solemn messenger who, some 
day, shall stay every foot from the sanctuary— 
Heath; and here, in old Greenland, many a 
time had venciable Parson Moody’s voice read 
the missive of those who desired prayers, from 
his sacred desk. And with this explanatory 
note, we proceed. 

Morning service was over; those who lived in 
the vicinage of the meeting-house, had departed ; 
the elder ones, who “stayed at noon,” were 
gathered in knots in the old-fashioned, square, 
bed room pews—the farmers to discuss the an- 
ticipated spring’s ploughing, or “that yoke o’ 
steers,” and the matrons to talk of soap-making, 
webs yet in the loom, and the parson’s sermon; 
while the younger portion, men, maidens, and 
children, gathered on the steps or in the vesti- 
bule—the former to carry on a sly flirtation, 
which was destined “to be continued,” like 
modern newspaper romances, in some “ fore 
room” before a blazing wood fire, that Sunday 
night, while 

“ Dad and mam were sleeping 
In their peaceful bed,” 
and the children comparing bonnets, or exchang- 
ing dinners, envying, as grown-up children are 
apt to do, every one’s lot but their own. 

Among the group congregated in the vestibule, 
stood Harry March and Susan Dudley, Robert 
Pierce, with one or two bright-eyed sisters, Tim 
Harris and a rosy-cheeked country damsel, who 
expected to be shortly transformed into Mrs. 
Timothy Harris, several others, and “last, not 
least,” our fair Mollie. Close by, stood stout, 
lank, gawky, Seth Foss—a rustic bumpkin, re- 
markable alike for his brawny arms, great red 
hands, imperturbable good nature, his astonish- 
ing tenor voice which led the choir, and his 
excessive admiration of the leading alto singer 
—none other than Mollie Veazy. 

Now, as they stood together in the church ves- 
tibule, Seth literally devoured Mollie with his 
eyes, which exposed her to the unmerciful rail- 
lery and quizzical glances of her Cousin Harry, 
who seemed toenjoy poor Seth’s open-mouthed 
adoration immensely, greatly to the annoyance 
of poor Mollie, who, in any other mood, would 
herself have enjoyed it also. But Susan Dud- 
ley was present now; and apparently secure in 
Harry’e homage, she, too, seemed in high glee. 
Mollie could bear it no longer; but tartly an- 
swering a sally from Seth, which sent him from 
her side, devoted herself to Robert Pierce. 
Harry March and Susan Dudley should see that 
she cared nothing for them ! 

The discomfited Seth walked away with woful 
phiz, and straightway sought consolation in 
lustily ringing the bell for afternoon service, for 
which task his strong arm seemed especially to 
befit him. 

“Poor Sethi another of Mollio’s victims !” 
laughed Harry, carelessly. 

This remark, intended for her ear, somewhat 
nettled the girl. 

“ What is that? ‘Poor Seth?’ she exclaimed, 
gaily. “See how I will console him!” 

And merrily crossing the floor to the little 
closet partitioned off from the vestibule, where 
the bell-rope hung dangling from the high tower 
or belfry, and which was now pulled lustily 
through Seth’s great hands, she said in a pleas- 
ant, coaxing voice : 

“Now, Seth, let me help you ring the bell— 
that’s a good fellow! See! I can ring it fa- 
mously!” atthe same time vigorously tugging 
away at the stout rope, which the delighted aud 
mollified Seth had resigned her. 

Peal after peal came from the old bell high 
up in the church tower ; and it was a novel pic- 
ture the group in the church vestibule gazed 
upon—the fair girl, with flushed cheeks, at her 
task, and the admiring swain at her side. 

Bat alas, poor Mollie had reckoned without 
her host! One caution Seth had forgotten, 
when he relinquished the bell-rope into her 
hands—that of letting it slide through her fingers, 
that she might not be drawn up with it; and 
though she had at first done this, yet after a few 
times, when she found her hands growing sore 
from the constant abrasion of the hard rope, un- 
wittingly she clung to it, and as the great tell 
revolved in the belfry, she found herself drawn 
up, and up, into hitherto unknown heights, and 
at the succeeding revolution, as suddenly let 
down again upon her feet! 

“Good hevings! Miss Mollie, have ye hurt 
ye?” exclaimed the horror-stricken Seth, with 
astonished as Mollie made her 
sudden descent in the above-lescribed manntr, 


countenauce, 


and foend herself on a safe landing, and settling 
asomewhat “ quashed” bonnet. 

And then Harry March, Susan Dudley, and 
the others, made their appearance at the door of 


the closet, drawn thither by the first screams 
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Mollie had uttered in her ascent, and Seth’s 
sudden exclamation. 

Mollie’s crushed bonnet, which she had re- 
moved to straighten, and the sight of Seth 
stretching his neck up to where the belfry stairs 
wound upward, as if to comprebend how she got 
up and how she came down unharmed, proved 
too much for Harry March’s risibles. A hearty 
laugh followed, coupled with a faint titver from 
Susan. This but exasperated Mollie; and re- 
placing her bonnet, she summoned all her pride, 
and said tartly to Seth: 

“Do you suppose I expected to hurt me, 
when I went up theret Didn’t I come in here 
to help you ring your bell, Seth? I advise you 
to ascend, too, Captain March; you’re used to 
the main top, I believe.’ Then scornfully 
sweeping past the group, she crossed the entry 
and ded to her d seat in the 
gallery. 

“ By Jove! ‘ Used to the main top,’ am I?” 
said Harry, bis eyes flashing. “T’ll pay her— 
see if I don't!” ‘ 

And straightway wicked Harry set about de- 
vising a plan for the consummation of his pique 
on the girl who always had a saucy answer at 
her tongue’s end. 

When, a quarter of an hour later, old Parson 
Moody was on the threshold of the church, 
Harry March thrust into his hand a folded slip 
of paper, on which he had written a few words 
in a corner of the entry; and while the parson 
ascended the high pulpit, under the sounding- 
board, the young captain demurely walked up 
the aisle and located himself in the corner of his 
father’s square pew. 

Never had Harry seemed more devotional 
than on that particular afternoon. He scarce 
bent his eyes on the pretty girls in the gallery— 
least of all on Mollie, whose clear alto filled the 
church in Greenland ; he bent his head on his 
hand, during the reading of the Scriptures ; and 
when Parson Moody raised that folded slip of 
paper from its place by the Bible, on the red pul- 
pit cushion, and settled anew his huge iron- 
bowed spectacles for its perusal preparatory to 
the “long prayer,” he reverentially withdrew 
his handkerchief from his pocket, held it to his 
eyes, and leaned his forehead on the railing of 
the next pew. 

In a full, clear voice—but holding the note 
close to his eyes, for the good minister’s eyesight 
was failing—Parson Moody read the line— 

“ Mollie Veasy desires prayers, 

then cast his eyes in perplexity to the gallery. It 
was no uncommon custom for those who had 
recently recovered from a severe illness to return 
thanks publicly through their minister for their 
restoration to health; but now good Parson 
Moody was certainly mystified, for long months 
had elapsed since Mollie’s convalescence from 
her fever. Yet, thinking that perhaps she had 
bethought herself of her ingratitude at this 
eleventh hour, he went on— 





» 
“ Por being hoisted up the steeple stairs,” 


then came to another pause. 

There was something wrong; the good’ man 
dimly comprehended the fact. Again he looked 
towards the gallery, behind whose parted red 
curtains Mollie, at hearing her name pronounced, 
was gazingin fixed astonishment. A profuse 
perspiration gathered on his forehead; but it 
was now too late to recall whatever error he 
had committed, and, pushing boldly forward, he 
concluded the couplet with— 

** She broke no bones—she bruised no meat; 
She is not dead, but living yet.” 
then slowly, and with the air of one walking in 
a dream, he laid down the note on the pulpit 
cushion, and drawing forth his kerchief, slowly 
wiped his forehead. 

Yes, Parson Moody had actually read in 
church : . 

“ Mollie Veazy desires prayers 
For being hoisted up the steeple stairs; 
She broke no bones—she bruised no meat; 
She is not dead, but living yet.” 

Reader mine, this good pen would fail to re- 
cord half the wonder, astonishment, doings and 
sayings, which duly transpired the remnant of 
that day both in that meeting-house and through- 
out the homes of Greenland. 

Suffice it, that Harry March’s handkerchief 
never left his eyes during service, and Aunt 
Debby thought him “ affected ”’ at 
the “solemn prayer” that hastily followed Par- 
son Moody’s unfortunate /apsus lingue—that the 
little children giggled outright, and even the el- 
ders turned square round in their seats to gaze 
at the gallery, behind whose closed red curtains 
poor Mollie strove to hide her mortification— 
that even obtuse Seth Foss dimly comprehended 
the joke, and with an encouraging nod to Mollie, 
looked over the gallery railing and made a pan- 
tomimic gesture of defiance in the direction of 
Elisha March’s pew—and that, when the choir 
stood up to sing the closing voluntary, one clear, 
bird-like alto was wanting, whereat the now pen- 
itent Harry’s heart smote him sadly, and he 
would have given much to retract his joke. 

‘And we have but to add one more bit of in- 
formation ere we make our congee to the reader, 
viz., that when, next evening (for Harry did not 
dare go sooner), the offender sought Mollie’s 
pardon, and the twain sat together in the west 
room of the old farm-house—Harry truly peni- 
tent, and the girl at first indignant, then partially 
mollified, then, at some magic words which the 
gallant sailor whispered in her ear, weeping all 
her wrath away upon his shoulder—it came to 
pass that the pardon and forgiveness were sealed 
with vows and kisses; and when, two weeks 
later, in the smiling, tearful April, the Vixen 
stood out to sea—out, past the navy yard and 
the light-house—past Whalesback and the bar— 
the handsome young captain, Harry March, bore 
with him also, as “first mate,” the quondam 
Greenland belle, Motire, toe BeLx-RinGer. 








The two most precious things on this side the 
grave, are our reputation and our life. But it is 
to be lamented that the most contemptible whis- 
per may deprive us of the one, and the weakest 
weapon of the other. A wise man, therefore, 
will be more anxious to deserve a fair name, than 
to possess it, and this will teach him so to live, 
as not to be afraid to die. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


ANECDOTE OF ROBERT HOE, 
TUB PRINTING-PRESS IMPROVER. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 


In 1805, the yellow fever prevailed in New 
York to a fearful extent. I never left the city 
on these occasions. I sat in my shop-door, in 
the cool of the day. I beheld a man progressi 
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from the south; he walked in the middle of the 
street, and was reading the names on the sign- 
boards. He stepped to my door. 

“Mr. T.,” says he, “I am just come on shore 
from the ship Draper, from Liverpool. I am a 
carpenter by trade; I can’t find work. Can 
you tell me where I may find board, till the fever 
is over? My name is Robert Hoe.” 

He looked young, simple and honest. I knew 
the heart of a stranger. I called my wife. 

“ My dear,” says I, “ this stranger can neither 
find work nor board ; will you board him ?” 

“Yes,” said she. 

“Tf he takes the fever, will you help me to 
nurse him ?”’ 

“J will,” she replied. 

“Thank you,” said I; “for this, God will 
bless you.” 

Bofore one week elapsed, he took the fever. I 
procured an eminent physician; my wife and I 
nursed him. On the fourth day of the fever, he 
was under the operation of powerful medicine. 
The fever was coursing through his veins, and 
burning up his English blood. I sat by his bed. 
He fastened his eyes on mine. 

“O, Mr. T., Mr. T.,” he exclaimed, “TI shall 
die! I shall die! I never can stand this.” 

“Die? To be sure, Robert ; we must all die. 
But you are not going to die this week. I think 
I will see you a master-builder in New York, 
married to a bonnie Yankee lass, and I hope to 
live to carry your grand-child in my arms yet.” 

There was a lull in the fever, when the medi- 
cine ceased operating. He dropped asleep ; from 
that hour, the fever left him. 

When I held the cooling drops to his lips, and 
pressed his burning head between my hands, I 
little thought there lay the germ of a machine 
that was destined to revolutionize the world of 
literature. At that time, a common school Bible 
cost a dollar; now they are sold for twenty 
cents. His sons have added several improve- 
ments to their father’s invention ; they are much 
esteemed, wherever known. 

I was travelling in New Jersey, some ten years 
ago. Stepping from the cars, I noticed a decent- 
looking citizen among the spectators. Says I: 

“Sir, my business will detain me a week in 
this town. Idon’t like to stop at a tavern; can 
you inform me where I may find a quiet pri- 
vate family where I may board ?” 

“T can,” he replied. ‘‘ Come with me.” 

We turned a corner. On a piazza, in front of 
a respectable dwelling, sat a comely matron. 
On her lap, sat a child that might have seen 
twelve summers. 

“ Good wife,” said my conductor, “this is 
Mr. Thorburn, from New York. He wants pri- 
vate lodging. Can you board him a week ?” 

“ That will I,” said she ; “for atwelve-month, 
if he says so. Loften heard my father tell how 
Mr. T. tookhim in his house and nursed him, 
when he took the yellow fever.” 

“ Whai was your father’s name?” I inquired. 

“Robert Hoe,” she replied. 

“Ts that your child ?” 

“Tt is,” said she. 

I took the babein my arms. Said I: 

“ Madan, it’s over forty years, when cheering 
your father, I told him I hoped to carry his 
grand-child in my arms. This day, my predic- 
tion is fulfilled in your eyes.” 

He died in 1843. 

At my elbow, lies an old continental bill, for 
two-thirds ofa dollar. Itis dated, “‘ Philadelphia, 
17th February, 1776.” In 1805, an old Revo- 
lutionary soldier told me he was married in 
1779; he paid the minister $100 in continental 
bills—equal to one dollar in silver. I was inti- 
mate with Hamilton, Jay, Morris, and other 
actors and soldiers of the Revolution. Life and 
health being continued, I will send you some 
unpublished items. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR ORCHARDS, 


I am often asked why does the apple-tree bear 
no longer around here? or why, when they yield 
80 scanty a crop, is the fruit so wormy, so poor, 
that it is hardly fitted for the market? The re- 
ply is very easy. The soils have been worn gut 
not only by fifty or more crops of apples, but 
also by the grass, clover, and other unmanured 
crops, by all of which the phosphates, carbonates 
and the once abeunding potashes of the old for- 
ests, have been taken to market, without any res- 
titution to the generous soil. So much for the 
tebe of trees and their bearing. Now when it 

appens that by a long interval of rest, the trees 
have gained some strength by the natural infiu- 
ences of the air, rain and snow, nitrogen and 
ammonia, they soon blossom and yield another 
crop of fruit; but the soil had been so long in 
grass, and so long neglected, that worms, bugs, 
and a legion of insects have found, in that un- 
disturbed soil, a permanent home for themselves 
and their generations ; and no sooner is the fruit 
set, than they are to work by hundreds to sting 
and deform it. A fruit orchard requires a higher 
cultivation than any other crop, because it is cul- 
tivation in two stories, a crop below and one 
above. All this seems so very plain, that I am 
often amazed when I see very able farmers, who 
would laugh at the idea of getting a wheat crop 
in a long neglected soil, without any manure or 
extra labor, look at their apple-trees as if these 
were exceptions to the general rule, and bound 
to bear, no matter how poor the soil may be, be- 
cause they did so fifty years ago!—LHorticulturist. 





THE LESSON OF TRAVEL. 


Toleration is the great lesson of travel. As, 
in a small way, a man may mortify spiritual 
pride, by strolling on Sunday in a western city 
from church to church, each of which is regarded 
by its sect as the true straight gate, so in a large 
way, is he benefited by wintering in Rome and 
then shipping at Naples for the east. For thus 
he learns the truth, emphasized with all magnifi- 
cence, that neither upon this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, is the only spot of worship. In 
Rome, you have seen the pomp of the world’s 
metropolis surrounding the Pope. In Damascus, 
the meanest beggar in the bazaar would spit upon 
the Pope with loathing.—LZastern Travels. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. H. L., Keone, Ky.—It has not beon republished, nor 
can we supply the numbers. 

R. M, C.—The column raised to the memory of the Duke 
of York, in London, was erected chiefly by the sub- 
scriptions levied in the service, each man haying to 
contribute one day’s pay towards the expense. 

“ Asrgy.”—You must be very timid if such things alarm 

R bh Prag Scorched) 


you. tha men live long,” 
and that barking dogs rarely bite. 

Mrs. L. M., Medford, hpi are much flattered by 
your good opinion. Your suggestions will be acted on 
as you will perceive shortly. 

of.Cornelian are brought 





Jui R.—The finest Co! from 
Arabia and from Surat in India Formerly Cornelians 
used to be imported from Japan into Helland, and 
from thence carried to Oberstein, on the Rhine, to be 
exchanged for the agates of that country, which were 
expo! China. 

Sropsxt.—Buffon was born in 1707 and died in 1788. @ife 
was, therefore, contemporary with Linneus, who 
born in the same year, namely, 1707. Linnsous died in 


11d- 

‘* Sunyy Sours.""— The South Carolina Historical Society 
was organized in Charleston, May 19, 1855. 

Scno.aR, Burlington, Vt.—The lectures of the New York 
Medical College commence about the middle of October 
and continue five months. The expenses are as fol- 
lows: Matriculation, $5; examination fees, $30; lec- 
tures, $105. The institution has an ical co! 
tion valued at $25,000. 

Qusrist.—The area of the State of Tennessee is 44,000 


square miles. 

Ssrozant S.—The muster-rolls of the Massachusetts 
troops called out in the war of 1812are in Washington. 

M. G@.—You are evidently a tyro in politics, and though 

our es mci does you honor, yet you are mistaken 
in supposing the cause an unusualone. Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, and even General Washington were subjected 
to attacks quite as violent and unscrupulous. 

“ Romont.”—Turn: your attention to something else. 
The public support of the stage is very capricious, and 
it cannot safely be adopted for a livelihood. Content 
yourself with your private theatricals, but don’t let 

our enthusiasm carry you further. 

- Suxex.’—We have seen some very creditable mens 
of photolithography executed in this city. e pho- 
tograph is taken on astone prepared in a peculiar man- 
ner, and ir en are ajgeteer immediately there- 
from. The overy of this method of reproducing 
photographs promises very great utility. 

R. N., Manchester.—Crosby & Nichols of this city have 
oo stereoscopes varying in price from five to ten 

jollars. 








THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

The fact that Russia came out of the Crimean 
war strong and hed, shows her strength to 
be substantial and well founded. England, 
France, Spain, Sardinia and Turkey, her com- 
bined assailants, and Austria and Prussia her 
threatened foes—she yet withstood them all, and 
so exhausted their resources in profitless contest 
that they were glad to patch up a peace, and 
leave the mighty giant of th north in full pos- 
session of his boundless d:_pins. Had the iron- 
willed and zealous Nict lived, the enemies 
of Russia would haversyp held at bay still 
longer, and suffered + hefore they would 
have got out of the co-—~~ but the accession 
of the facile and inexpar Uiced Alexander II. 
gave them an unlooked-f\g , spportunity to with- 
draw their arms upo' terms, which they 
eagerly embri ; bless Alexander acted 
wisely for the inierestes/t,> Russia, in compound- 
ing the quarrel and dieing upon terms of 
peace. He must have Ben that a conflict so 
momentous, prosecuted by the arms of Russia, 
without the prestige of his father’s name, must be 
doubtful in its results; and even should this 
prove favorable to the increase of national pol- 
icy, such a war must be a check, for at least a 
generation, upon the development of the re- 
sources, and the mental and physical growth of 
the mighty empire over which he presided. 
Alexander, therefore, was not averse to peace ; 
and immediately upon the conclusion thereof, he 
turned his attention to the highest duty of a 
national ruler—the promotion of the growth and 
progress of his country. To this end, he has 
prosecuted great railroad works with vigor, en- 
couraged the agricultural, mining and manufac- 
turing interests, and taken wise steps to advance 
the mental and physical condition of his sub- 
jects. A most important part of his plan, is the 
abolition of serfdom among the laboring classes, 
of which we have made mention in a previous 
number of our paper. This great reform has 
met with opposition from the landed proprietors ; 
but the Czar is firm, and well sustained by the 
thinking portion of his people, and will effect 
his object, notwithstanding the clamor of his in- 
terested nobles. 

Russia played but an unimportant part in the 
ancient history of the world, the region of coun- 
try now covered by it being set down by Ptolemy 
on his map of the world, prepared about the mid- 
dle of the second century, under the general 
name of Sarmatia. This vast tract, embracing 
almost all the North of Europe, and Northern 
Asia as far as known, was occupied by numerous 
roving tribes that lived in wagons, and were 
hence styled by the term Hamaxobii. Conjec- 
ture has not neglected the aborigines of this im- 
mense region of the globe, in its assignments of 
Scripture parentage, but has kindly traced them 
back to Magog, the second son of Japhet, of the 
respectable firm of Shem, Ham and Japhet, sons 
and successors to Noah. It is supposed that they 
settled here very shortly after the dispersion 
from Babel, where they were gradually divided 
into tribes, each distinguished by a particular 
name, but still retaining their ancient, general 
appellation, until it was changed by the R 
into that of Scythians. The earliest authentic 
account of the country dates back to A. D. 882, 
when Rurick was Grand-Duke of Novgorod. 
The first Christian king was Woladimar, who 
reigned A. D. 981. The foundation of Moscow 
was laid by King Audmy 1, who began to 
reign in 1156. The Mongol Tartars overrun 
Russia in 1200, and held it upwards of three 
hundred years, when John Basilowitz arose and 
restored it to independence. John drove the 
Tartars back to the very heart of their own 
country, completely ridding the kingdom of the 
intruders, and making great conquests. In token 
of his great exploits, he assumed the title of 
Tzar, or Czar, a cut-short of Cesar, signifying 
Great King, and was the first of the Russian 
monarchs to wear that title. Peter the Great 
first made Russia important in the eyes of Mod- 
ern Europe. He ascended the throne in 1682, 











and in 1722, having some doubts of the estima- 
tion placed upon the title of czar by the other 
nations of Europe, he got the various European 
courts to consent to address the sovereign of 
Russia by the title of emperor. 

A glance at the map of Europe and Asia will 
give a better idea of the comparative extent of 
Russia than any words we can use. It occupies 
almost one half of Europe, and full one third of 
Asia, containing in all upwards of seven million 
square miles. For sea and river communication, 
its territories are unsurpassed by any country 
of the old world. The population of Russia is 
as yet nothing, when compared to its extent, 
being scarcely seventy millions, or less than ten 
human beings to the square mile. The most 
populous parts lie between the 49th and 58th 
degrees of latitude. The great bulk of the pop- 
ulation is sed of the R proper, who 
are in general robust, well-shaped, and of fresh 
complexion. They are of a kindly disposition, 
industrious and self-possessed, though somewhat 
inert, as compared with the English or French. 
There are also the Samoides of the North, the 
Tartars of Asiatic Russia, the Poles, and the 
Cossacks. There are three tribes of the Cos- 
sacks—those of the Don, the Dnieper, and the 
Ural. They are descendants of original Polish 
peasants, but are now entirely devoted to Rus- 
sia, and are distinguished for their military 
spirit. The regular army of Russia is very 
large, numbering about 800,000 men. The 
troops are well-armed and appointed, and under 
the most perfect discipline. The officers, also, 
are skilful and brave, and hold their troops in 
such admirable control, as to render the army 
one of the most formidable, if not the most so, 
of any in Europe. The Russians make good 
sailors, and the navy of that power is not only 
now on a respectable footing, but fast increasing 
to a size commensurate with the extent of the 
empire, and its great maritime advantages. 

The partition and appropriation of the king- 
dom of Poland, by Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
in 1795, has been the subject of severe denuncia- 
tion as a gigantic act of international robbery; 
and the fate of Poland has been mourned, by 
every lover of justice and independence, from 
that day to this. England looked calmly on, 
and permitted her allies, in the coalition against 
France, to consummate this black deed. She 
was equally guilty with the three powers that 
shared the plunder. France was then in the 
midst of her terrific revolution, with almost all 
Europe in arms against her; the seaof anarchy 
was at its height, and the star of Napoleon had 
just began to rise. She, therefore, was powerless 
to protect Poland. But, after all, domestic dis- 
sension and civil wars were the moving cause 
that worked the destruction of the Polish king- 
dom ; Russia, Austria and Prussia were but the 
vultures that gathered to banquet upon the dead 
carcase. The absorption of a large part of this 
Polish territory gave to Russia an additional 
strength and power among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and contributed much to that supremacy 
which she enjoys at this day. In her present 
strength and future prospects, she is emphatically 
the leading power of Europe, and commands re- 
spect accordingly. Fortunately for the United 
States, there are no collisions of interest between 
our country and Russia. Her Europ rivals 





of intention to preempt, within three months of 
the time of settlement, at the land office of the 
district; and produce a witness to testify that 
the requirements of the law as to settlement and 
improvement, have been complied with. This 
being done, the settler is secure in the possession 
of the quarter-section, and may go on to im- 
prove, build and cultivate to any extent, in the 
full assurance of getting the land at the regular 
price, in preference to any other purchaser, when 
the government is teady to sell. This is a great 
facility to emigrants who have not the means to 
buy lands already in market, and who would be 
deterred from improving land not yet in market, 
by the fear that some other purchaser might by- 
and-by supersede them, and thus all their im- 
provements be lost tothem. Under this arrange- 
ment they can make the money off of the land, 
with which to pay the government price for it, 
when it shall be offered for sale ; and as the gov- 
ernment price for new lands is only a dollar and 
a quarter per acre, it is comparatively easy for 
the pre-emptionist to make the amount he may 
require, during the time which elapses between 
the first survey of the lands, and their subse- 
quent offer for sale ; or at any rate, his improve- 
ments will give him ample security upon which 
to hire the money, for the necessary payment. 





HUGH MILLER THE GEOLOGIST. 

One of the most remarkable men that Scot- 
land has ever produced, was Hugh Miller the 
geologist, whose sad and singular death about a 
year and a half ago, was mourned throughout 
the civilized world as a great loss to the cause of 
science. Mr. Miller was a North Scotchman, 
and possessed the peculiar mental traits of that 
sturdy race, in a remarkable degree. With a 
keen perception of the beautiful in nature, and 
reverence for the mysterious and supernatural, 
was blended a fervid poetic feeling; and for a 
basis of this superstructure, he possessed great 
powers of application, strong reasoning faculties, 
and thorough independence of thought. His 
success in life was due to his natural abilities 
and the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, and not to early education or subse- 
quent patronage. He was born at Cromarty, a 
seaport town on Maray Frith, in the northeast 
part of Scotland, and was the son of a humble 
sea-faring man, who run his own square-rigged 
sloop in the coasting trade. His father was cast 
away and lost at sea when Hugh was only five 
years old. The tendency to the*supernatural 
developed itself in the boy’s nature, even at this 
early age ; for the death of his father was fore- 
boded to him by the vision of a dissevered hand 
and arm, seen at the self-opened door of his 
mother’s cottage, in the early evening twilight. 
On the evening previous to this apparition, the 
family had received a letter from the father, 
written just before the fatal storm, but the vessel 
never returned. 

The young Hagh was left much to the care of 
his Uncle Sandy, a master quarry-man, and in 
his rambles with him, acquired a strong taste for 
natural history. At the age of seventeen he 
a in the quarries of Cromarty, and then 
begaai to discover the fossil wonders of the Old 
Red Sandstone, which he has since made world- 
famous by his writings. Here commenced his 





are ours, and her Northwestern possessions on 
this continent are so entirely separated from ours 
by the intervening British territory, as to pre- 
clude all rivalry. Our commercial relations are 
also favored by the difference in the character of 
the products and fact: of the two coun- 
tries, and her limited commercial marine. 
Hence we have always found Russia a steadfs 








practical and th ical knowledge of geology— 
a study well calculated by its marvellous revela- 
tions of past ages, and its close and exact reas 
soning, to fill and satisfy a mind constituted like 
his. His subsequent works upon the subject of 
geology, while they have commanded the respect 
and admiration of the most scientific minds of 
Europe, for their profound research and strength 





friend of the United States, and may safely 
count upon her good offices in any future con- 
test between this country and any of the other 
powers of Europe. 





THE PRE-EMPTION RIGHT. 

By the law of the United States, known as the 
pre-emption law, settlers upon the public lands 
are encouraged to make improvements upon the 
soil, and earn thereby the means of purchasing 
the same, at the original valuation of the land. 
The word pre-emption, from Latin pre and emptio, 
signifies first purchasing, and correctly indicates 
the design of the law, as giving the settler a 
prior right over all others, to buy the land upon 
which he has settled and made improvements. 
Any lands belonging to the United States which 
have been surveyed, and the surveying plots of 
which have been deposited in the General Land 
Office at Washington, are open to settlement 
and pre-emption at government price, ‘except 
such lots as are reserved for the purpose of ed- 
ucation, the use of salt springs, mincral lands, 
and the like; and when they are afterwards 
brought into market, the settler has the prefer- 
ence for that quarter-section on which he may 
locate, at the government price. The territory 
belonging to the government, is laid off into 
land districts of convenient size, over each of 
which preside a land register and receiver, whose 
offices are located within their respective districts. 
To these officers the settler must apply for the 
location of his claim, and to make payment, and 
secure his title. The register has supervision 
over the preliminary proceedings required by 
law, to entitle a settler to the right of pre-emp- 
tion, and he is the arbiter who decides all dis- 
putes and conflicting claims relative to priority 
of right, which may spring up between settlers. 

The public lands in each district are divided 
into townships of six miles square, which town- 
ships are subdivided into sections of one mile 
square, and each of these sections is subdivided 
into four quarter sections of a half mile square, 
containing one hundred and sixty acres. Any 
person who is a citizen of the United States, or 
has declared the intention of becoming a citizen, 
who is over twenty-one years of age, or married, 
or a widow, or the head of a family, may enter 
upon and occupy any vacant quarter-section sub- 
ject to pre-emption, and be secure in the right to 
purchase the same at the government price, at a 
future period. The law requires that the per- 
son so claiming the pr ption right, shall be 
an actual settler thereon, and shall have com- 
menced to improve the same by building and 
cultivating ; that he or she must file a statement 








of arg , have, by the charm of their style, 
and their rich blending of poetry with philosophy, 
rendered the subject plain and deeply interesting 
to the general reader, and. perfectly enchanting 
tothe young. No writer of any country has 
done so much as Miller to popularize the science ; 
and not by any shallow treatment thereof has 
this great result been accomplished ; but by giv- 
ing to its otherwise dry details an interest which 
appeals to the observation and reflection of every 
active mind. The past, the mysterious past, 
has a charm for all; and Hugh Miller, as though 
recognizing the truth of Daniel Webster’s brief 
and comprehensive definition of the word, geol- 
ogy, as “the earth’s history, written by itself,” 
has displayed page after page of that history in 
@ manner to win the attention of all, and gratify 
their strong desire to know something of the past 
of our globe. 

The principal works of Miller bearing upon 
his favorite science are, “ Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland,” “The Old Red Sand- 
stone,” ‘ The Footprints of the Creator,” “ First 
Impressions of England,” and “ The Testimony 
of the Rocks.” He had also purposed writing a 
more general and comprehensive work, to be 
called “The Geology of Scotland ;” but the 
over-wrought brain swerved from its axis of in- 
telligence, ere this work was entered upon, and 
closed his earthly life. Mr. Miller’s mind had 
the deep religious tone which distinguishes his 
countrymen, and early in life became deeply in- 
terested in the controversies which have rent the 
church of Scotland. Taking the independent 
side, he was the champion of the freedom of the 
church ; and in the year 1839, in a pamphlet 
addressed to Lord Brougham, upon the occasion 
of his speech against the popular side of the 
question in the appeal before the House of 
Lords, he exhibited such a talent and power that 
he was at once called by the liberal party to take 
the post of leader, and to edit their new organ, 
called the ‘‘ Witness.” The letter to Brougham 
was distinguished by a strength, fresliness and 
force that compare favorably with the best pro- 
ductions of Junius. It inspires the reader with 
# very high idea of the controversial ability of 
Miller. The cause of the free church was advo- 
cated by him with great energy and strength, 
and at the disruption of the church establish- 
ment in 1843, which set the free church upon an 
independent basis, Miller obtained a victory 
which filled his heart with satisfaction, and 
crowned his career with honor. During all this 
polemical war, he ¢ ly pursued his geolog- 
ical investigations, and published the results 
thereof to the world. When that war was closed, 
he gave all his talents to the cause of science 





















































till the war of life was closed. In fact, } 
work, “ The Testimony of the Rocks,” so | 
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shot himself through the heart, with a 
Thus perished one whose pure and upri, 
might well have promised greater length © 
had not his zeal for science rentin twain t 
of reason, and dethroned the kingly i: 
Shall that monarch perish in oblivion, or 
reign again where earthly fetters cannot b 
spirit ? 








THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

It appears by the statistics of impor: - 
exports for the United States during \ 
months of the present year, that while «. 
ports have fallen off greatly from those - 
same months during the last year and th: 
before last, the exports, exclusive of speci: 
very nearly kept up to the standard o! 
years. Thus, for the first third of the 
year, ending April 30th, the imports fi. 
whole country are set down at sixty millic: 
dollars, against one hundred and thirty » 
for the same period in 1857, and one bh 
and eight millions for 1856. This shows « 
off of more than one half in the impo: 
thus far for the present year. Conseque:' 
are not running in debt to foreign coun: 
much as heretofore. This is a good 
Another good sign is to be found in the fi 
our exports have kept up so well, during t). 
period, as compared with the two forme: 
We find that the exports of merchandiz. 
the United States, during the first four » 
of this year, are set down at sixty-one 1 
of dollars, against seventy-six millions | 
same period, in each of the years, 1857 » 
This shows that while importing much le: 
heretofore, we have lately been exporting 
as much as formerly, and that the cov 
consequently paying up and getting out «' 
For the two or three months to come, the - 
business will probably show a still greater i 
over the imports, and thus tend still fu 
restore the balance of trade to our side 
healthy condition of tho foreign trade 
United States, in connection with the - 
comparatively sound state of our curre: 
the fair promise now held out for abunda 
the present year, speaks well for the | 
prospects of the future. It indicates the: 
is a good time coming, when those who hi: 
property in the late financial disasters, w 
an opportunity to retrieve their fortunes ; 
terprising to make money; and the ind 
laborer to get full employment, and a: 
reward for his labor. Such pleasant p: 
make glad the heart, and encourage t! 
that even the newspaper publishers, w’ 
been severely tried in the times of disas: 
participate in the returning prosperity, » 

a fair a for their toil. 





THE COOLEST VET. 

A good anecdote is told of a man 
Bently, a most confirmed drinker, wh: 
never drink with @ friend or in public 
ways bitterly denied, when a little to 
ever tasting liquor. One day some bad v 
had concealed themselves in his room, a: 
the liquor was running down his thro 
him with his arm crooked and his mou’ 
and holding him fast, asked him with 
triumph, “Ah, Bently, have we caug! 
last? You never drink, ha!” Now o: 
have supposed that Bently would have « 
edged the corn. Not he; with the mo - 
and inexpressible face, he calmly, and 
nified manner said, “Gentlemen, my 
not Bently !” 





Tue nicnest Comriiment.—The 
compliment on record was that paid by ) 
to Garrick, the English Roscius. Whe 
seau was banished from Geneva, he | 
Dover, January 11, 1766, and visite:' 
Lane Theatre on the 23d, to witness 
formance of Zara and Lethe, by comr 
their majesties. Upon this occasion 
played Lusignan and Lord Chalkstone 
seau was much gratified, and complime: 
by saying, “ Sir, you have made me er. 
tragedy, and laugh at your comedy, *' 
scarce understood a word of your lang» 

Consrquence or Extravacance.- 
of fashion in Paris are carrying extrave 
dress to a terrible extent; but when w 
erwise? One fair dame, after runnin 
deeply into debt, has become the in 
nunnery, and left her many creditor 
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ention to preempt, within three months of 
me of settlement, at the land office of the 
t; and produce a witness to testify that 
juirements of the law as to settlement and 
vement, have been complied with. This 
done, the settler is secure in the possession 
.9 quarter-section, and may go on to im- 
, build and cultivate to any extent, in the 
.ssurance of getting the land at the regular 
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overnment is ‘teady to sell. This is a great 
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iands already in market, and who would be 
.red from improving land not yet in market, 
.e fear that some other purchaser might by- 
. by supersede them, and thus all their im- 
ements be lost to them. Under this arrange- 
t they can make the money off of the land, 
. which to pay the government price for it, 
1 it shall be offered for sale ; and as the gov- 
,ent price for new lands is only a dollar and 
| arter per acre, it is comparatively easy for 
pre-emptionist to make the amount he may 
ire, during the time which elapses between 
irst survey of the lands, and their subse- 
t offer for sale; or at any rate, his improve- 
ts will give him ample security upon which 
ire the money, for the necessary payment. 
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The principal works of Miller bearing upon 
is favorite science are, ‘ Scenes and Legends of 
1e North of Scotland,” “The Old Red Sand- 
one,” “ The Footprints of the Creator,” “ First 
impressions of England,” and “ The Testimony 
f the Rocks.” He had also purposed writing a 

‘.ore general and comprehensive work, to be 
alled “The Geology of Scotland ;” but the 
ver-wrought brain swerved from its axis of in- 
lligence, ere this work was entered upon, and 
losed his earthly life. Mr. Miller’s mind had 
the deep religious tone which distinguishes his 
ountrymen, and early in life became deeply in- 
‘orested in the controversies which have rent the 
uurch of Scotland. Taking the independent 
ide, he was the champion of the freedom of the 
‘hurch ; and in the year 1839, in a pamphlet 
iddressed to Lord Brougham, upon the occasion 
f his speech against the popular side of the 
juestion in the appeal before the House of 
Lords, he exhibited such a talent and power that 
© was at once called by the liberal party to take 
the post of leader, and to edit their new organ, 
called the ‘‘ Witness.” The letter to Brougham 
was distinguished by a strength, freshness and 
force that compare favorably with the best pro- 
luctions of Junius. It inspires the reader with 
i very high idea of the controversial ability of 
Miller. The cause of the free church was advo- 
ated by him with great energy and strength, 
ind at the disruption of the church establish- 
uent in 1843, which set the free church upon an 
ndependent basis, Miller obtained a victory 
vhich filled his heart with satisfaction, and 
rowned his career with honor. During all this 
olemical war, he constantly pursued his geolog- 
ical investigations, and published the results 
‘hereof to the world. When that war was closed, 
he gave all his talents to the cause of science 
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till the war of life was closed. In fact, his last 
work, ‘‘ The Testimony of the Rocks,” so tasked 
his mind, that the latent tendency of his nature 
to superstition became active and dominant; 
and at its completion, the over-straincd brain 
gave forth alarming signs of mental discord. 
He complained of occasional sharp pains, as 
though a dagger were thrust through the brain, 
and was affected with aberration of mind, visions 
of assassins in pursuit of him, and the most 
distressing phantoms. In one of these dreadful 
attacks, he laid violent hands upon his life, and 
shot himself through the heart, with a pistol. 
Thus perished one whose pure and upright life 
might well have promised greater length of days, 
had not his zeal for science rentin twain the seat 
of reason, and dethroned the kingly intellect. 
Shall that monarch perish in oblivion, or will it 
reign again where earthly fetters cannot bind the 
spirit ¢ 





THE FOREIGN TRADE. 

It appears by the statistics of imports and 
exports for the United States during the four 
months of the present year, that while the im- 
ports have fallen off greatly from those of the 
same months during the last year and the year 
before last, the exports, exclusive of specie, have 
very nearly kept up to the standard of those 
years. Thus, for the first third of the present 
year, ending April 30th, the imports for the 
whole country are set down at sixty millions of 
dollars, against one hundred and thirty millions 
for the same period in 1857, and one hundred 
and eight millions for 1856. This shows a falling 
off of more than one half in the importations 
thus far for the present year. Consequently we 
are not running in debt to foreign countries so 
much as heretofore. This is a good sign. 
Another good sign is to be found in the fact that 
our exports have kept up so well, during the same 
period, as compared with the two former years. 
We find that the exports of merchandize from 
the United States, during the first four months 
of this year, are set down at sixty-one millions 
of dollars, against seventy-six millions for the 
same period, in each of the years, 1857 and ’56. 
This shows that while importing much less than 
heretofore, we have lately been exporting almost 
as much as formerly, and that the country is 
consequently paying up and getting out of debt. 
For the two or three months to come, the export 
business will probably show a still greater increase 
over the imports, and thus tend still further to 
restore the balance of trade to our side. This 
healthy condition of the foreign trade of the 
United States, in connection with the present 
comparatively sound state of our currency, and 
the fair promise now held out for abundant crops 
the present year, speaks well for the business 
prospects of the fature. It indicates that there 
is a good time coming, when those who have lost 
property in the late financial disasters, will have 
an opportunity to retrieve their fortunes; the en- 
terprising to make money; and the industrious 
laborer to get full employment, and an ample 
reward for his labor. Such pleasant prospects 
make glad the heart, and encourage the hope 
that even the newspaper publishers, who have 
been severely tried in the times of disaster, may 
participate in the returning prosperity, and reap 
a fair ay for their toil. 





THE COOLEST YET. 

A good anecdote is told of a man named 
Bently, a most confirmed drinker, who would 
never drink with a friend or in public, and al- 
ways bitterly denied, when a little too steep, 
ever tasting liquor. One day some bad witnesses 
had concealed themselves in his room, and when 
the liquor was running down his throat, seized 
him with his arm crooked and his mouth open, 
and holding him fast, asked him with an air of 
triumph, “Ah, Bently, have we caught you at 
last? You never drink, ha!’’ Now one would 
have supposed that Bently would have acknowl- 
edged the vorn. Not he; with the most grave 
and inexpressible face, he calmly, and in a dig- 
nified manner said, “Gentlemen, my name is 
not Bently !” 





Tue uicHEest CompLimENt.—The greatest 
compliment on record was that paid by Rousseau 
to Garrick, the English Roscius. When Rous- 
seau was banished from Geneva, he landed at 
Dover, January 11, 1766, and visited Drury 
Lane Theatre on the 23d, to witness the per- 
formance of Zara and Lethe, by command of 
their majesties. Upon this occasion Garrick 
played Lusignan and Lord Chalkstone. Rous- 
seau was much gratified, and complimented him 
by saying, “ Sir, you have made me cry at your 
tragedy, and laugh at your comedy, though I 
scarce understood a word of your language.” 
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ConsrQUENCE OF EXTRAVAGANCE.—Women 
of fashion in Paris are carrying extravagance in 
dress to a terrible extent; but when was it oth- 
erwise? One fair dame, after running herself 
deeply into debt, has become the inmate of a 
nunnery, and left her many creditors in the 
lurch. 





Tue Last oF Eartn.—The final slab has 
been placed over the remains of the late Duke of 
Wellington, in the crypt at Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. The sarcophagus was then hermetically 
sealed, probably never again to beopened. The 
tomb is constructed of the purest porphyry. 





Rockaway, L. L, N. ¥.—Mr. Francis Rider, 
the popular proprietor of “The St. Germain 
Hotel,”’ has taken the well-known “ Pavilion,” 
at Rockaway, L. I. Rockaway is a charming 
place of resort in summer. How well do we 
remember its cold, translucent surges ! 





Deumas arLoat.— Alexandre Dumas has 
bought a yacht, and proposes to go on a voyage 
of discovery in the Mediterranean, after which 
our Columbus intends to relate his adventure in 
a work of twenty volumes at ten francs. 





Tae War in Inpia.—Every farthing of the 
expense of the present war in India will be de- 
frayed by the East India Company. Serve ’em 
right ! What business have they to bea company t 





AMERICAN HORSES. 

Columbus brought the first horses to America, 
for the purpose of creating a stock. This impor- 
tation was soon succeeded by fresh animals under 
De Soto and like adventurers. In the colonial 
periods of our history, English animals were im- 
ported. The result has been, from the blending 
of races, to produce an American horse, whose 
superiority over the English, for general purposes, 
is thus described by Mr. Herbert: * 

“One point in which the American horse dif- 
fers extremely, and here, most advantageously 
from the European animal, is his greater sure- 
footedness and freedom from the dangerous and 
detestable vice of stumbling. It is only neces- 
sary, in order to convince himself that this is a 
real and not an imaginary difference in favor of 
our horses, to examine the knees of the hack 
horses let for hire, either in the cities or rural 
districts of the United States, as compared with 
those of similar English localities. In this coun- 
try, a broken knee is one of the rarest blem- 
ishes, if not the very rarest, one ever encounters 
in the horse. Of horses let for hire in England, 
unless it be by a few hack livery-keepers in 
London, in the Universities, and in one or two 
other of the most important towns in hunting 
neighborhoods, a majority are decidedly broken- 
kneed. Nor is it at all unusual to most perilous 
stumblers, even from gentlemen’s stables, and in 
the case of animals whose appearance would in- 
dicate anything but liability to so manifest and 
disqualifying afault. I have had in my life sev- 
eral heavy falls on the road in England, from 
my horse coming down with me on a trot, when, 
from the character of the horse, I should have 
expected anything else—and it is needless to 


‘add that the roads in Great Britain, as a general 


thing, are infinitely better, freer from ruts, stones, 
or other obstacles, than those of the United 
States—while, in this country, I have never had 
ahorse stumble with me in harness, and but 
twice under the saddle, one of which was easily 
recovered, while the other, which fell outright, 
was a notorious blunderer, and, I think, the only 
broken-kneed horse I have met in America.” 

The writer, from which the above quotation is 
made, refers to the extreme good temper and 
docility of the American variety, as compared 
with the English, and concludes that the general 
horse of America is superior, “not in blood or 
in beauty, bnt decidedly in hardihood to do and 
endure, in powers of travel, in speed, docility 
and good temper, to any other race of general 
horses in the known world.” 





THE CONDITION OF WOMEN. 

Mr. Curtis, the brilliant Howadji, lately de- 
livered a lecture, entitled “Free Play for Wo- 
men,” in this city. Among other things, he 
said that the whole theory of modern society was 
that of the Cochin China proverb, that women’s 
heart# bear a good deal of breaking; and that 
Goody Barlowe, toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, expressed the common opinion of what was 
called and is called the sphere of woman, when 
she simpered, in her languid verses on flowers : 

“ Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart; 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these, 
Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.” 

This was precisely the sentiment urged by 
every slave-merchant upon every Circassian girl 
that he brought to the market at Constantinople, 
and precisely the same lesson was inculcated by 
scheming mamas in Paris, London, New York 
and Boston. 





AN EXPENSIVE TastE.—We read in the 
papers, the other day, an extraordinary account 
of some marines at Norfolk, Va., having swal- 
lowed a quantity of hundred dollar bills, for a 
trifling wager. Now this is just the sort of story 
that might be told to the marines themselves, but 
we must really be excused if we do not believe a 
word of it. In the marine corps, where cash is 
so exceedingly scarce, such a glut of money as 
that indicated by the swallowing of bank notes, 
is utterly incredible. Devour those valuable 
securities which are as good as gold! Eat such 
words as “I promise to pay!” Pooh, pooh! it’s 
a regular Munchausen ! 








Arrociovus Decerrion.—As a French lady, 
just married, was leaving church with her bride- 
groom, she said to him: “ Pardon me for a 
gross deception I have practised on you; I told 
you I was poor, whereas I have a million of 
francs in my own right.” It is reported that the 
husband was not implacable. There is no virtue 
so refreshing as Christian forgiveness. 





BENEVOLENCE.—The humane and amiable 
Anthony Virid, Esq., has caused ether to be ad- 
ministered to all the flies and bluebottles on his 
estate, in order that the usual operation of dy- 
ing, which they must experience in the advance 
of the season, may not cause them any pain. A 
buzz of approbation greeted him, when he made 
his determinatiou known. 


. 





Human Lire.—How like a railway is human 
life! The embankments are our occasional suc- 
cesses, the cuttiags our frequent difficulties, the 
passage through a tunnel may be compared to 
going through the insolvent courts, the engine 
is the mind, the stoker appetite, and reason the 
engineer. 





Mecuanics’ Home.—Mr. Hayes, late of the 
Philadelphia firm of Hayes & Dreer, has be- 
queathed $50,000 for the foundation of an asylum 
for aged mechanics in Philadelphia. The insti- 
tution is to receive the title of ‘ Hayes’s Me- 
chanics’ Home.” 





ReGisTer rour Joxes.—An ironmonger had 
to send in an account, lately, for a new register 
stove, to an author, and thought that he must 
necessarily be facetious; so-he headed the bill— 
“A memorial of the departed grate.” 





Mertarnrsics.— Metaphysics resemble a 
French dinner; you may enjoy the results, but 
should never seek to dive into the processes by 
which they have been attained. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

It is stated that no less than 16,000 cattle are 
on their way from Texas to the northwest. 

E. F. Thayer, only son.of the late John Elliot 
Thayer, died lately in Paris of apoplexy. 

Gen. Persifer F. Smith died of a disease 
contracted in Washington a few weeks since. 

A gold nugget from Australia, weighing 1743 
ounces, worth $30,000, is exhibited in London. 

The Turkish admiral has sent to Turkey for 
instructions about building the frigate here. 

A slate diamond has been found in Scotland 
that cuts glass as well as the real gem. 

Byron said he was never in better humor with 
everything than when a woman was near, 

The “ retired physician,” whose “sands of life 
has nearly run out,” has made a fortune. 

From St. Johns, Newfoundland, we learn that 
the seal fishery will be successful this season. 

Mr.Evans,of the United Service Journal, Eng., 
was lately thrown from a pheton, and killed. 

The French government thinks of importing 
100,000 negroes into their Algerian colony. 

Five military companies performed escort duty 
at the late Orsini demonstration in Cincinnati. 

In the French Conservatoire des Arts, they have 
a loom that weaves silk by electric magnetism. 

The cry of mad dog has commenced. Many 
a valuable animal will be sacrificed. 

The Howard Ath , under ager Bar- 
row, continues a sure and deserved success. 

The Common is now full of glory of leaf and 
grass. It is a “joy forever.” 

A firm in Havana has been authorized to lay a 
telegraph cable from Cuba to Key West, Florida. 

Daniel Gayer, of Frederick, Md., has been fined 
$10,000 for defaming a clergyman’s wife. 

Mr. Horace Eaton, a respectable citizen of 
Wells, Me., lately commited suicide by hanging. 

The Newburyport Herald recommends every- 
body to go a-trouting. We had rather eat trout. 

Col. Hayne, the new senator from South Car- 
olina, served in 1812 as an officer in the army. 

In 1673, several women were fined in Massa- 
chusetts for wearing silk. Good old times! 

Burlesque processions are laughable affairs, 
but we dislike them on national holidays. 








THE VALUE OF TIME. 

It is said that “‘ time is money ;” but that does 
not tell the whole story, for time may be more 
than money, and it may beless. Ask the ardent 
lover, about to be separated from his adored 
mistress for long, long years, how much money 
would express the balance of the last hours he 
is to pass with her. What would his answer be, 
expressed in dollars and cents? Ask the squalid 
miser, as he draws his last breath, and his dim 
eye closes on his heaps of shining gold, at what 
price he would value a few 
the sight of his worshipper 
affectionate son, as he stan 
bed of a beloved parent, we**.f another hour 
of that precious life could k ypressed in mon- 
ey? They will tell you t®%,'n0 amount of 
money could represent the “wf the time they 
covet. On the other hand} 
of the suffering poor, the ¢ 
the listless idler, have no 
would barter all the irksome 
on their hands, for a single coin that would give 
to one the bread of hunger, or escape from self 
to the other. Furthermore, there are various 
kinds of money ; hard money aad paper money, 
current and uncurrent, counterfeit and genuine ; 
and before we settle down content with the axiom 
that “time is money,” let us see for ourselves 
what kind of money our time may be; whether 
it be of intrinsic value, oronly assumed ; whether 
it will pass readily in exchange for others’ prop- 
erty or service, or only at a discount; whether, 
in short, it be worth what it pretends to be, or is 
only a base imitation of the genuine article. By 











scrutinizing thus the value of time, each for him- . 


self, every man will find that time is money, only 
when it is wisely and well employed. To make 
time real money, we must improve it by labor 
of the body, mind and soul. When we have 
thus made our time valuable to ourselves, it will 
be of value to others, and not till then; and 
then alone shall we be able to realize by sweet 
experience, that “time is money.” 





Harry Fe.itows.—A captain in the British 
navy, who believed in the free use of the cat, 
meeting a friend as he landed at Portsmouth, 
boasted that he had left his whole ship’s compa- 
ny the happiest fellows in the world. ‘“ How 
so?” asked his friend ‘“ Why, I have just 
flogged seventeen, and they are happy it is 
over ; and all the rest are happy that they have 
escaped.” 





Taxinc tHe Back Track.— What car- 
rotty-headed, ugly little brat is that, madam, do 
you know his name?” “ Why, yes, that’s my 
youngest son.” ‘You don’t say so, indeed! 
Why, what a dear little sweet, dove-eyed cherub 
he is, to be sure!” 





CoMPLIMENTARY.—At a red republican din- 
ner in’ New York, lately, one gentleman gave a 
toast: “Louis Napoleon—he has received the 
vivas of Rome; he deserves the bravoes of 
Venice.” There’s a smack of the stiletto in 
that. 


—_—________4¢w2.ese>———"— 

No Money rETuRNED —One of Aaron Burr’s 
clients gave him a retaining fee; but the case 
being compromised before trial, Burr was asked 
to refund. “Ah,” said he, “there are many 
crooks and turns in the law, but no returns.” 











Wonverrvt, 1F Trve.—Such are the curl- 
ing qualities of somebody’s fluid for the hair, 
that a little of it having been accidentally spilled 
on the top of a dressing-case, it has become im- 
possible to open the lock ever since ! 

hh. en eS 

Reaities or Lrre.—A person being asked 
what was meant by the realities of life, answered, 
“ Real estate, real money, and a real good din- 
ner, none of which could be realized without real 
hard work. 





Suaxixc Haxps.—The bridegroom and 
bride give each other their hands at the altar, as 
prize-fighters shake hands before they begin to 
fight. 


‘ye®, weary days 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 

For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“ The Wife's Secret: or, Struggles of the Heaft,” a ro- 
mance of real life, by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 

“ Memories,” a poem by Harriet N. Havens. 

“ The Inheritance,” a story by Jouw Ross Drx. 

“Kind Words,” verses by N. B. Anparsox, M. D. 


“ The Tree that shaded Normandy,” a tale by Manr 
W. JANvRin. 


“ The Sienese Exiles,” a story by Hernart Lixrox. 
* Stanzas to Flora,” by E. S. ANpRews. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Portrait of Yeh, the late Governor of Canton, China. 

Scene in a Forest of Normandy. 

Method of Stripping the Bark from the Cork Tree. 

Portrait of Tom Taylor, the Dramatist. «+ 

Canadian Scenes—Making a Canoe, and Hunting ina 
Canoe. 


Family Scene—a Room in a Moorish houre, Algiers. 
Procession on the Lake of Gmunden. 


Representation of East Indian Ghoorkahs, in their na- 
tional costume. 


Portrait of Miss Amy Sedgwick, the English Dramatic 
tar. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

(> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


There are, this season, more than thirty salons 
in Paris where plays and comic operas are 
performed. 

An order has heen issued directing the French 
— postilions to wear ear rings, after the 
fashion under the ancient regime. 

Mr. Disraeli, the new English Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer, in his budget for the current 
year, proposes to make up a deficiency in the 
revenue by increasing the tax on Irish whiskey. 


The Russian government has quietly disbursed 
about two millions of dollars to American mv- 
chanics within the last three years, for six steara 
ships of war, built to order at Boston and New 
York. Turkey is just beginning to follow suit. 


The Duke of Malakoff, the new ambassador 
to England, telegraphed back to his government, 
on arriving at London, these words, ‘‘ We were 
received ut Dover with great cordiality; wo 
are received at London with respect, but without 
enthusiasm.” 

It is stated that Madame (rsini, with her two 
daughters, has gone t@ Nice. She will probably 
reside in Florence; her native town, where her 
mother is living. Her father, Signor Ercole 
Lorenzi, who died some years ago, was physician 
to the grand duke. 

The Journal d’Indre-et-Loire states that M. 
Landais, conservator of the Museum of Natural 
History at Orleans, found a few days since in 
the shell of an oyster ten pearls of different sizes. 
He has placed the shell and its contents in the 
museum under his care. 

The King of Belgium, Leopold, not long ago, 
bought five tickets in the lottery loan of 1834, 
and last year he won with one of them the great 
prize of 200,000f (£20,000). They say he gavo 
the greater part to his daughter Charlotte, now 
wife of the Archduke Maximilian. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Get of gold as much as you need, of wisdom 
all that you can. 

If we had no faults ourselves we should not 
take pleasure in observing those of others. 

The pleasure of love is loving; and we are 
much happier in the passion we feel than in that 
we excite. 

For one man who sincerely pities our misfor- 
tunes, there are thousands who sincerely hate 
our success. 

When men of sense approve, the million are 
sure to follow; to be pleased, is to pay a com- 
pliment to their own taste. 

We cannot bear to be deceived by our enemies 
and betrayed by our friends ; yet we are often 
content to be served so by ourselves. 

A beautiful smile is to the female countenance 
what the sunbeam is to a landscape. It embel- 
lishes an inferior face and redeems an ugly one. 

Looking forward, the crowd of possible mis- 
fortunes may hide from us the greatest possible 
one; looking back, sin seems the only real evil. 

Goodness is the only investment that nevor 
fails. In the music of the harp which trembles 
round the world, it is the insisting on this which 
thrills us. 

Virtue which swells and fills every inlet along 
the shore is far better than that which rises in 
spouting horns. Great virtues do not always 
imply great virtue. 

Satisfaction in our moral conquests, and grat- 
itude for free gifts, need not be antagonistic, or 
even separate feelings; for we have no greater 
cause for gratitude than that we were created 
with moral power. 

A celebrated writer says the best thing to give 
to your enemy is forgiveness; to your child a 
good example; to a father deference; to your 
mother conduct that will make her proud of you ; 
to yourself respect ; to all men charity. 








Soker’s Budget. 


The false impression that went abroad, ro- 
turned in the last steamer. 

Gold and silver are, in these days, the most 
prized and effective of all belle-metals. 

Why is a young lady before marriage never 
right? Because she is all the time a-miss. 

Why are swallows like a leap head over heels ¢ 
Because they are a summer set (a somerset). 

Punch says the smnggler inflicts an injury 
upon the “Fair Trader”—if that individual 
exists. 

“Surely,” says young Jones, “any one who 
knows how to go round a corner, could also 
square the circle.” 

At St. Louis, when a high-pressure steamer, 
crowded with passengers, bursts, it is called 
“elevating the masses.” 

“Did you know I was here?” said the bellows 
to the fire. “O, yes, I always contrive to get 
wind of you,” was the reply. 

“ Wont that boa constrictor bite me?” said a 
little boy toa showman. “O, no, boy, he never 
bites, he swallers his wittles whole.” 

“Do try to talk a little common sense,” said a 
young lady to her visitor. “O, bat wouldn’t 
that be taking an unfair advantage of you?” 

A wag who was asked to buy the Bank Note 
Detector, yesterday, said he would purchase it 
if it would detect a bank note in his pocket. 

An English lady was presented to Yeh a short 
time since, when the old fellow was so aston- 
ished that he blushed the deepest crimson. 

“ Woman is the lesser man,” says Tennyson. 
“The less a man, the better,” says a spirited 
lady of ovr acquaintance. However, she means 
no " 

When you see @ man sitting on a corner on @ 
moonlight night, trying to convince his own 
shadow that it is improper to follow a gentleman, 
we usually set him down as a sign at a whiskey 
shop. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


_S. B. Pierce, late mayor of Shieldsboro’, Mis- 
sisippi, and a rising member of the bar, was on 
a deer drive with others, when his horse stam 
2, and his gun, being at half-cock, went off 
and the charge severed the femoral artery, so 


| that he died in fifteen minutes, af loss of blood 


ji is a maxim of gunners that the very safest way 
of carrying the piece is at half cock. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William 
of Prussia have received a magniticent present 


from the Emperor and Empress of the French 
1 


, 2t consists of four paintings on porcelain, repre- 


senting the emperor, the empress, Queen Victo- 


| ria and the Prince of Wales, and bas been placed 
| in the statue apartments in the palace at Berlin. 


The Minister of Public Instruction and Wor- 


| ship in Austria has just published an order to the 
| effect that any person who shall join or favor a 


new sect called the New Jerusalem, which de- 
nies the necessity of public worship, ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy, or different grades of civil society, 
shall be punished with fine and imprisonment. 

Mrs. Cora Anna Weeks lately started a lite- 
rary paper at San Francisco, and being a pretty 
woman, obtained lots of subscribers by personal 
Sgbicitation at $5 per year in advance, and then 
— suddenly for Australia with her hus- 

anil. 


A philanthropist of the principality of Oels, 


| has sent over to London a sum of 20,000 Prus- 





sian crowns, to form a fund for the encourage- 
ment and reward of poor servant girls who bear 
an excellent character. 

Bernard’s trial, the whole charge of which 
was borne by the British Exchequer, will cost 
over £36,000, while the trial of Orsini, Pierri, 
Radio, and Gomez did not occasion an expendi- 
ture of more than 5000 francs in Paris. 

Subscriptions are being made in New Orleans 
for the relief of those who have suffered most by 
ihe inundation, many of whom have not only 
lost all their crops and personal effects, but are 
leit destitute of the means of subsistence. 

Rey. Henry Wood, a chaplain in the U. S.N., 
writing from St. Helena, says that in the room 
where Napoleon died, there is now a thrashing 
machine in operation, and stalls for the horses 
that move it in his bed chamber. 

Gol! has been discovered in Gentry County, 

Missouri, on Cowan’s Branch, one of the tribu- 
taries of Grand River. Several old Californians 
ure now at work on the branch, making from 
one to six dollars per day. 
_ A Spanish manufacturer of lucifer matches, at 
Lagueres, while eating his dinner, let a leg of 
fowl! fall into a vessel containing phosphoric 
paste. He wiped the piece of meat, ate it, and 
was dead in less than twenty-four hours. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist gives an 
account of the death of a colored girl, caused by 
the explosion of a nearly emptied kerosene 
(coal) oil barrel, to the gas of which: a lamp in 
her hand set fire. 

Cellars are fruitful sources of disease if gar- 
bage and filth are allowed to accumulate tor 
years. They should be thoroughly cleaned and 
whitewashed. Open the windows daily for 
ventilation. 

At the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London a resolution 
was unanimously adopted pledging the society 
to disseminate as far as poesia scriptural in- 
struction in India. 

A recent census of Northampton shows the 
population to be 6407, a decrease of 211 from 
1857, and 48 less than in 1853. The decrease 
is attribufable to the suspension of work in the 
factories. 

Loefner, the Cincinnati murderer, whose sen- 
tence has been commuted to imprisonment for 
~ is greatly dissatisfied because he is not to be 

ung. 

The long — European and American 
Submarine Telegraph Company via the Azores, 
are about issuing proposals for laying their 
cable. 

Captain Ives, of Lauderdale County, Miss., 
recently had a fortune of two millions of dollars 
left to him by a relative in England. 

Jacob Hass, a German in New York, says he 
can drink 106 glasses of lager beer a day with 
impunity. 

The cost of living is thirty per cent. higher in 
California than it is in New York or Boston. 

A post-oflice has been established at Saugus 
Centre ; Julian D. Lawrence is the postmaster. 

The window sills of a California theatre are 
tarred to keep out those who might peep in. 

The receipts at Hon. Edward Everett’s lecture 
in Norfolk, Va., reached $783 84. 

Typhoid fever prevails in Central Alabama 
at present in an epidemic form. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Andrew Mc- 
Kenny to Miss Maria Ryan. 

Ly Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. John A. Sanborn t> Miss 
Elizabeth H. Rodenburg, both cf Chariestown. 

Ry Rev. Mr. Bagnall, Mr. George Holman of Chili, 8.A., 
to Miss Marion W. Atkins. 

by Rev. Mr. Alger. Mr. Marlborough Williams to Miss 
Elizabeth 8. Kettell. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John H. Evans to Miss Martha 
Ann Green. 

At Ubarlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman. Mr. Wilmot T. 
Clark to Miss Mary M. Haynes, both of Boston 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Wm. L. Moul- 
ton to Miss Mise Ermina Augusta 5 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. William E 
Robinson to Miss Helen A. Purdy. 

At Maiden, by Kev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Reed T. Parker to 
Mra. Nancy k. Booth. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr, Wellington Smith 
to Miss Mary E. Morrison. 

At Woburn, by Rev. Dr. Stebbins, Mr. Francis Cutting, 
to Miss F. Isabella Frost. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Robert 8. Rantoul, 
Esq , of Beverly, to Miss Harriet C. Neal 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Rich, Mr. William G. Chase to 
Miss Abiguil Bartlett. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Alfred RK. Stanley 
to Miss Lois A. K. Haskins. 

At Hopedale, by Rev. Mr. Ballon, Mr. Charles Walker 
to Miss Lizzie A. Farnham. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. George A. War- 
ren. of Raynbam, to Miss Lucinda M. Smith. 











In this city, Mrs. Margaret D., widow of the late Kev. 
Dr. Baldwin, 89; Mr. Alfred Harrison Otis, 43; Mise Ann 
«), Butler, 80; Widow Ann Bacon, 67; Mra. Eliza Sim- 
mons, of St. Thomas, 26; Mr. Emelius A. Lauriat, 47; 
Mrs Mary M. Beal, 77; Mise Lucretia Fisher Hyde, 16; 
Mr. Isaac Ballard, 67 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Susan B. Atherton, 25 

At Charlestown, Widow Abigail Warren, 89 

At Chelsea. Rev. John G. Dow, of Newbury, Vt., 72. 

At Watertown, Mise Frances Sinclair, 2¥ 

At Newton Corner. Mr. George N. Williams, 33 

At West Newton, Mrs. Abigail Lamb, 50 

At Dedham, Mr. Enoch Patterson, 85; two days after, 
his widow, Mrs. Mary Adams Patterson, 75 

At Beverly, Mrs. Mary Pousiand, 62. 

At Framinghath. Mrs. Eunice Cloyes, 81 

At Lancaster, G. K. M. Withington, Keq 

At Billerica. Miss Harriet Whiting, 6. 

At Milford, Mr. Ezra W. Holbrook, 39 

At Millbury, Mr. Henry L. Whittemore, 25. 

At Worcester, Mre. Sarah R. Eaton 

At New Worcester, Mr. Frederick Jobneon. 39 

At Sturbridge, Miss Clara W. Bemis, 26. 

At Chariton, Mr. FAward M_ Bowers, 21 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Ann W. Bolt, 81; Mrs. Ann Ke- 
da P. Email. H 

at Grantville, Mise Bally Gibbons, 70 

At Easthampton, Mrs. Fidelia Pomeroy, 7% 

At Springfield. Biward Savage, Eaq., (8 

At Chicopee, Mr. John Giddings, 74. 

At Middleboro’. Capt. Joseph Lebarron, 82 

At Chesterfield. Dr. Robert Starkweather, 92 

At Hinsdale, Mrs. Abigail Parsons, 4. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
STANZAS TU A BACHELOR FRIEND. 


BY BELLA BRAGDON. 


°T were vain to wish that all thy life 
May be as bright as now, 

Since thou art growing old, fair sir, 
By the lines upon thy brow. 


Though thine eye retains its lustre, 
Yet thy voice is growing weak, 

Though thy form is yet erect, 
There are furrows in thy cheek. 


Then thy hair is getting thin, too, 
There’s many a silver thread 

Gleams among the ebon locks, 
That grace thy classic head. 


Though the artist, by his skill 
A substitute may place, 

Nought may restore the flush of youth 
To thy wan and sallow face. 


Though the dentist may replace again 
Thy teeth, if they decay, 

He cannot give thy years back, 
When they have passed away. 


It may seem very fine to flit 
With all the young and gay, 
But the picture hath another side, 
You'll find, I think, some day. 


For it often hath been truly said, 
That when a man has passed 

Through the whole swamp to find a cane, 
Takes a crooked stick at last. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TURNING THE TABLES: 
—oOR,— 
HAPPY IN SPITE OF ONE'S TEETH. 


A LOVE TEST FOR THE LADIES. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 

“ WELL; and in the next place ?” 

“Tam ashamed to own it, even to you, Laura 
—certainly, to any other person the tortures of 
the inguisition couldn’t wring it from me—Laura, 
I am five years older than William Lawton.” 

“ Most enormous discrepancy in age. I would 
laugh at you, only you look so grave and seri- 
ous. Why, my husband is all of twenty years 
older than I am, and where will you find a 
happier couple ?” 

“ Ay, but the difference—” 

“The difference between tweedle dum and 
tweedle dee. I thought you had too much mind 
of your own to dwell upon any such subject as 
that.” 

“T can’t help it; five years is not much now, 
but fifteen or twenty years hence, wheu he will 
be in the very prime and vigor of his manhood, 
and I—ugh! I shudder to think of it./ If the 
difference was on his side, if he was ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years my senior, I should rather 
like it. I think under any and every circum- 
stance a man should have the advantage of his 
wife in point of years. There are certain ex- 
periences and phases in a man’s life whieh must 
be encountered before he is prepared to be a good 
and faithful husband. Say what they like of the 
temptations of woman, those of man are ten to 
her one. Look at the unequal matches that have 
come under our own observation. There are 
the Moretons, for instance—a reflex of my future, 
should I be mad enough to marry William 
Lawton—Mr. Moreton, in the very strength and 
vigor of his manhood, fond of excitement, fond 
of gaiety, fond of society—the very life of any 
company he may chance to be in—see thé admi- 
ration he excites; see how he is courted and 
feted, and petted by women of all grades and 
ages ; why they seem to ignore the very exist 
ence of a wife’s claims upon his time and affec- 
tions, and al! because she happens to be old and 
broken down, and too feeble to enjoy the style of 
boisterous amusements which he seems to relish. 
Why, Laura, if I was in that woman’s place I 
should grow mad—I should grow wicked—I 
should dosomething horrible. It is hard enough 
to bear now, William’s sometimes deferential at- 
tentions to other women—hard enough when I 
have no claim upon them—but if he was my 
husband I could not bearthem. I must have all 
or nothing; so you see yourself how impossible 
it is that I should ever become the wife of William 
Lawton.” 

“You are making mountains out of molehills, 
Mary; trying to be frightened at shadows. 
What you say about the Moretons might happen 
to the best regulated of matches. It is the dif- 
ference in their dispositions, not in their ages. 
Mr. Moreton, as you say, is full of happy, whole- 
some, ardent life; Mrs. Moreton is miserably 
jealous, passes her whole spare time in invent- 
ing torments for him, and in trying to defeat his 
schemes for happiness. She is one of the, fortu- 
nately, few specimens of our sex who make a 

man disgusted with the word home. I have 
known them from their earliest marriage. I 
have watched the pertinacity with which he 
waited upon his wife’s requirements, seen how 
he tried to win her into a love for his pleasures, 
and failing in that, to assimilate himself to hers ; 
but finding everything unavailing, that the harder 
he tried to please her, the further he was from 
his purpose, he became tired at last and deter- 
mined, at least, to please himself. If it were 
possible for us to look down through all the 
shams of life, into the secret heart, we should 
find the history of the Moretons no isolated one. 
But come, we have been talking from externals, 
let us talk from the heart; do you love William 
Lawton ?” 

“Laura, Laura, you are presuming too far, 
even for an intimate friend ; that is my secret.” 

“O, very well, very well. I am,your friend, 
too sincerely your friend to look upon you risking 
your happiness for a shadow, without giving my 
word of warning. iam older than you, Mary, 
and from circumstances which it is not necessary 
to name, have had large experience of life. Wil- 
liam Lawton loves you now, deeply and well. 
It may not be his first love; most men of his age 
have had their apprenticeship to the tender pas- 
sion; but if that love was met by you with a 
love as strong, as fond and as tender, if it was 
nurtured and cherished as man’s love should be 


nurtured and che 








rished, it would be his last. I 
say this now, for it is the last time I shall ever 
speak to you upon the subject. Think upon it 
well, fog the happiness of two lives depends upon 
your decision.” 

Her good friend was gone, and Mary Stetson 
was alone. In another parlor in the same hotel 
where Mary Stetson made it her home, sat a 
young man, evidently suffering greatly from that 
very uncomfortable and by no means desirable 
visitor, impatience. And a very handsome 
young man he was too, you would see that at 
once. He had splendid eyes ; large, frank, wide- 
open eyes, that were gray when sunlight warmed 
them, and black by gaslight; eyes that you 
would have trusted, and have been willing to 
swear by, if occasion required it, and that you 
would have known were an index to a true and 
manly heart. There was ashadow in them now, 
and a wrinkle or two in the full, broad brow, 
which was not usually to be found there. He 
was very restless, too, seeming to have neither 
eyes nor ears for anything but a certain door 
leading into the great hall, which he evidently 
was anxious to see open. 

“What a time she has been,” he muttered to 
himself, flinging away the book he was pretend- 
ing to read. “I could have done the business 
in half the time, got either a ‘ yes’ or ‘no ;’ con- 
found it all, when women do get together—O, 
here you are, at last. Well?” 

“Not too well, William,” replied his visitor, 
dropping pettishly upona lounge. ‘I have done 
the best I could for you, but she is so ridiculously 
sensitive to her age. Thirty, well it is no joking 
matter, but as I tell her, if you don’t find any 
fault, I don’t see why she need.” 

“Thirty? She don’t begin to look so old as 
that. But what has that to do with it? She’s 
hand , clever, tal d; all that a man need 
look for in a wife; besides, I love her, and deny 
it asshe may, she loves me. O, you needn’t 
smile, my vanity, you think it; you needn’t. A 
man must be very stupid, and very unobservant 
if he do not find some method to sound the heart 
he prizes, to determine whether a woman loves 
him, or merely likes him. @ have sounded her 
heart. I know there is a something in the way, 
some obstacle, without which, she would be most 
fond, most tender, most true. A wife to help 
and encourage her husband, to be a panion, 
instead of a petted doll baby—a woman who, 
knowing herself to be in the right, would have 
strength enough of purpose to contest her opin- 
ions, and stick to them through thick and thin. 
That’s the sort of woman I want for a wife. I 
don’t expect an angel, and as for a few years, 
more or less—” 

“If you will only argue with her in that 


” 

“Twill. There is nothing else for it. Per- 
haps when she knows I am aware of her objec- 
tion, I can laugh her out of it. I’ll go now; she 
is in her parlor?” 

“T left her there. access to you.” 

“Tsay, can’t you fling an old shoe after me, 
for luck? They say that’s certain to bring 
success.” 

While Mrs. Fleurie and William Lawton, for 
he it was, as of course the reader is aware, were 
thus engaged in discussing Mary Stetson, she 
sat where her friend had left her, engrossed in 
the most perplexing thought. 

Mary Stetson was an orphan, rich, well-born, 
highly educated, and a star in the highest circles 
of fashion. She was not by any means a beauty, 
yet her stately figure, her ding p » 
and a certain intellectual something, more easily 
understood than described, gave her a reputation 
for beauty which the real connoisseur would fail 
to detect. Heét position in society, together with 
an unusual fascination of manner, made her 
many admirers, nor must it be supposed that she 
had reached the age of thirty, without formal 
proposals for her heart and hand. They were 
all rejected, of course, else I should not now be 
writing her haps and mishaps. Then came Wil- 
liam Lawton to the city, and singularly enough, 
to board at the same hotel with herself. His 
position as a young lawyer of uncommon ability, 
his high breeding, and indisputable reputation, 
together with his handsome face and form, very 
shortly interested the select circle in which Mary 
Stetson moved, to an unusual degree. As Mrs. 
Fleurie used to say, more pretty girls were ready 
to fall at his feet or into his arms, if he would 
only open them wide enough, than you could 
shake a stick at; and it wasn’t the girls alone— 
young widows, rich, elegant, and revelling in the 
best of this world’s treasures, were equally emu- 
lous of sharing their substance with the hand- 
some young lawyer. Hewas a sensible man, or 
all this devotion would in the end have made a 
fop of him. Mary Stetson was by no means the 
least to admire him. He was just the style of 
person she had often sought, but never found. 
He was so noble in principle, so manly in senti- 
ment, not at all egotistic, as his great talent 
might have warranted him in being, but open, 
frank, fearless in argument, never thinking it be- 
neath his manhood to acknowledge an error if 
he discovered himself to be in one. All of this 
fed the admiration of Miss Stetson, until, after 
the companionship of two pleasant years, she 
made the discovery that William Lawton was 
considerably more to her warm woman’s heart 
than a younger brother, the footing upon which 
they had stood. Then came the struggle. She 
would die before William should know she had 
given him her heart ; ay, given ithim unsolicited, 
there was the greater shame. What did she do? 

Why just what you or I, dear lady, would not 
have done unless we wanted to show our hand 
and call the game. Where she had been frank, 
tender and sisterly, she grew as cold as if she 
was engaged by contract to do the freezing for 
the whole city ; where she had been accustomed 
to meet him with a warm clasping of heart and 
hand, she now recognized him only by the state- 
liest of her stately courtesies. William Lawton 
was not the man to let this state of things con- 
tinue long. He insisted upon seeing her alone, 
and having accomplished that almost impossible 
feat, burst into such a torrent of eloquence, im- 
pulse and love, that before he left her, drawing 
her to him, and looking through her eyes straight 
down into her betrayed heart, he won a womanly 




















confession, which, weak as it was, called forth 
from him many an answering vow, and quite as 
many kisses as there was any occasion for under 
the circumstances. A happier man never lived, 
for the next few weeks, than was William Law- 
ton. He was'an engaged man—engaged to the 
only woman he could ever hope to love, and 
never was astonishment more apparent than 
when his betrothed came to him with tears in her 
eyes, begging him to cancel the engagement. It 
was her thirtieth birthday. Twenty-nine had 
not seemed so terrible many years; but thirty! 
the best of a woman’s life was gone at thirty. 
She dwelt upon it, until it became a monomania 
with her, yet her sense of the ridiculous was so 
strong that she dared not tell him. There was 
an obstacle to their union—that was the only 
consolation she would give him. Thus matters 
stood when he enlisted Mary’s friend, Mrs. 
Fleurie, in his behalf. The reader already knows 
the result of her mission. 

When William Lawton reached Mary’s parlor, 





moment Miss Stetson lost her self possession ; it 
was but for a half moment. Then, coolly and 
critically surveying the pretty stranger, she con- 
tinued her supper as if nothing had happened. 
I do not, however, judging from my own expe- 
riences of youthful folly, think Miss Stetson 
relished the piquancy of that gay, girlish laugh 
so greatly as the rest of the boarders seemed to. 
It was so infectious, too, brimming over into the 
midst of that august crowd like a bubbling 
fountain into a shadowed lake. Everybody 
seemed to like it, and to catch it up in crisp 
gushes ; dignity wilted down under it like an 
icicle under a sungleam; staid matrons unbent 
from their frosty stateliness, and gave signs of 
human animation, while young ladies, girls who 
had been trained to subdue every approach of 
youthful effervescence, only waited the chance 
for an introduction, that they too might for once 
in their lives indulge in a good lung-reviving, 
heart-cheering laugh. They were not long in 
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he found the door slightly ajar, ly so as 
to admit of his seeing without being seen. He 
had no intention of listening, he was too much 
of a man for that; but the hope which had held 
him up in Mrs. Fleurie’s presence, deserted him 
as he approached his sweetheart’s presence. 
Mary had risen, and was standing at the pier 
glass, gazing intently upon her face. Not a 
wrinkle, not the faintest semblance of a crow’s- 
foot, not the smallest apology for a silver thread 
among her dark braids. The fresh, earnest 
face she gazed upon might have been twenty in- 
stead of thirty, so smooth and unworn as it was. 
And well it might be fresh. Until now, no great 
emotion had swept the blue veins into knots on 
that fair forehead ; no scathing passion had left 
its place upon that rounded cheek. 

“ Still,” she murmured in her determination to 
be unhappy, “it might have been. Shall IJ, old 
woman that I am, chain his bright, fresh man- 
hood to my age and wrinkles? Itewould be all 
very well now, but ten years hence he would 
despise me ; he would accuse me, and with rea- 
son, of using my extra judgment to fascinate his 
reason.” ; 

“No, no, no! By heaven you wrong me. 
What are years tolove? Because you happened 
by accident to be born a few years before me, I 
must suffer for it. O, Mary! my Mary! don’t, 
don’t let any such foolish impression part us. 
Trust me—” ’ 

But “ my Mary ” was notin a trusting humor. 
It isn’t the pleasantest thing in the world, to be 
caught bewailing owt own deficiencies, even by 
a stranger; what must it be then when one’s own 
lover is the intruder 4 

“Well, sir?” sho 
his face, her own b 

“Don’t, Mary é 
look like that. / % 
by design. You 
nothing ever cou 
my dear love fo: 

“Your love! / 
plaything. A fy 
you to my loss. ; 

When Mary l¢ Be y again, the room was 
empty, and her; gone. 

“ Well, Ihave done it now,” she muttered, 
discontentedly. ‘He never will come back. I 
had no business to ridicule him, at any rate. 
He loves me—I am sure.of that—and O, if I 
could only overcome this horrible idea of being 
older than he, of being a laughing stock here- 
after, as Mrs. Moreton is, I should love him 
more dearly I think than ever woman loved man. 
Iwill try. I will even ask him to forgive me for 
my rudeness. If he lovesme as he says he does, 
one little transgression wont turn his heart.” 
And so talking, while preparing herself for tea, 
she quite reasoned herself into the belief that all 
would yet end for the best. 

Can any of my lady readers fancy for a mo- 
ment why Mary Stetson took especial and pecu- 
liar pleasure in getting herself up on the most 
tasteful and elegant scale for this particular 
night’s tea? Or why, now that she had irrevoca- 
bly offended her lover, in fact so deeply offended 
him that only humiliating concession could win 
back his allegiance, that she felt happier, and 
more relieved in mind than she had for many 
previous months? I am afraid, intellectual and 
self-centred as she was, there was a small bit of 
the coquettish element in her incomparable 
nature. 

“ That will do, Jane; you can leave me.” 

Do! I should think it woulddo. Look at her 
as she stands there, training the last, and indeed 
only ringlet, through a refractory braid, that it 
may fall gracefully around her dainty little ear. 
How sweetly that low-cut lining lilac tissue 
harmonizes with the soft bloom on cheek and 
lip. Through the fleecy net work of tissue you 
can just see the rising and falling of a bust white 
as Parian marble. Don’t mistake me. Mary 
Stetson is a pure, good, true woman. She would 
be the last to resort to indelicate means for the 
accomplishment of her purposes, but she cannot 
control the heart-throbs, whose pulsations leap 
up into light withevery breath. Tiers of cloud- 
like flounces waving with every breeze add new 
grace to her willowy form, giving it a freshness 
and piquancy not at all to be looked for in one 
of her much-bemoaned years. Even herself, 
standing there counting up the charms her mir- 
ror presented, began to wonder what had become 
of the last ten years which had shone so formid- 
ably from her anxious face only twenty-four 
hours ago. 

The sudden sounding of the gong warned 
her that time was up for reverie, and giving a 
last twirl to the refractory ringlet, she left her 
room for the supper table. A murmur of ad- 
miration reached her ear, as unattended, yet 
sufficient for herself, she swept gracefully down 
the room to where an obsequious waiter stood, 
chair in hand, ready to serve her. For thé first 
time in many months, Lawton’s chair at her side 
was vacant. A fresh, ringing laugh, so out of 
place at that elegant and aristocratic board, at- 
tracted, not alone her attention, but the attention 
of every person present. And QO, horror of 
horrors! by the side of the brightest, gayest, 
blithest little specimen of blonde beauty that 













said, looking straight into 
ing with indignation. 

n’t talk to you when you 
a listener by accident, not 
w what I would say—that 
aake me lose my respect, 


Move of a boy for his first 
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eye ever saw or heart ever dreamed of, sat the 


accomp g their aim—youth and innocence 
are passports anywhere—and it was not long 
before Nettie Gray became the most popular of 
all the popular young belles at the far-famed 
W— House. Sweet Nettie Gray! she is 
married now, and her “ by-low-baby-bunting ”’ is 
considered a marvel of musical excellence by 
the sturdy pioneer who calls her “ wife;” but 
even at this late day, there is more than one dis- 
consolate old bachelor in Boston who has a vivid 
and melancholy remembrance of the beautiful 
blonde who for one brief month glittered, the 
brightest sunbeam that ever shone, across their 
now desolate track. 

Nettie was no coquette, but she did so like that 
everybody should love her. 
living, and often out of the jurisdiction of her 
father, she had brought herself up, and now 
stood upon the bridge which parts the child from 
the woman, with just as few faults in her nature 
as could be found in that of the best regulated 
and most carefully educated girl. Her life had 
been all sunshine, and only that her natural in- 
stincts were of the purest and most sensitive kind, 
she must have been irretrievably spoiled by the 
injudicious petting of all connected with her. 
When tea was over, Mary learned all there was 
to know from Mrs. Fleurie, one of those penny- 
post women, although a harmless one of the sort, 
of whom every popular hotel has a specimen. 
She was really fond of Mary, and had a most 
exalted opinion of William Lawton, and it an- 
noyed her beyond measure to see her friend re- 
jecting the happiness she knew was so desirable 
for her to obtain. 

“ Now you'll see,” she exclaimed, rising in a 
pet from the sofa, after a long explanation regard- 
ing Nettie Gray. 

“Nettie Gray is just as sweet as a pink; 50 
fresh, so unaffected—you can see that—there is 
no acting abouther. And do you think William 
Lawton hasn’t eyes like other men; and senses 
to be entranced, and reason to be influenced ? 
Why even I, a woman, am half infatuated with 
her. If you could only. have seen her in the 
parlor this evening, after tea, you wouldn’t be 
quite so certain of Master Lawton’s allegiance 
toyou. And she, with her fresh, country face, 
and country manners, among all those worldly 
and artificial women—why, I could think of 
nothing but a single rosebud in a bouquet of 
dahlias.” 

“You are enthusiastic.” 

“Tam more than that—I am truthful. The 
gentlemen are perfectly infatuated with her. 
When I came out, not one of them had left the 
parlor. You would have thought she had known 
them all her life the way she chatters with them.” 

“Rather bold, I should think, for a young 
girl.” 

“Not a bit of it. There’s the charm. A 
gentleman would as soon think of taking a lib- 
erty with his friend’s wife or sister, as with her. 
She bears the word ‘innocence’ in every fea- 
ture of her lovely face. Why the man would 
be a fiend who could think an impure thought 
with those clear, frank eyes looking straight up 
into his face.” 

“Well, if you wont look out for your own 
interest, I can’t; so there.” 

“But if Mr. Lawton’s fancy has been taken 
by a fresh, young—” 

“Young! bah! I’m sick of it. You ought 
to have a strait jacket, to be made to secure 
your own happiness in spite of your teeth. I’m 
not going to speak to you again of William 
Lawton. I’m sorry for him; as for you, you 
deserved to lose him, and you will, too, if you 
don’t change your tactics.” 

Mrs. Fleurie flaunted out of the room in a 
violent rage. This was the end of her match- 
making, was it; and between the most eligible 
parties in the country? She didn’t care if he 
did make a match with little Nettie Gray; only 
Nettie could only cling to him, she couldn’t 
strengthen him as Miss Stetson could. William 
Lawton met her at her parlor door, his face in a 
perfect flush of excitement. 

“Bad,” thought Mrs. Fleurie, but she only 
said, “ How came you acquainted with Nettie 
Gray ?”’ 

“She is my cousin; her mother and my 
mother were sisters. Itwouldn’t bea bad match, 
eh? Only her father don’t like the idea of cous- 
ins marrying.” 

“] should think not. And Miss Stetson ?” 

“Tam off in that quarter—tired, worn out. 
But say, isn’t Nettie a beauty ?” 

“You are not sincere, William Lawton; you 
are talking merely for talk’s sake. Come, I see 
by your face, there is something to tell. What is 
it? Haven’t I always been your friend ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“ Not a very successful one, eh?” 

“ Well, then, the matter stands just here. I 
need not tell you how long and how well I have 
loved Mary Stetson. My protracted siege has 
shown that. Iam going to try once more, and 
for the last time. If I do not succeed, I will 
marry Nettie Gray, cousin or no cousin. Now 
what I want of you isto keep my secret. Don’t 
let Mary know that Nettie is my cousin; make 
her think I am desperately smitten with her, and 
then if she has a woman’s heart, she will be sure 





to show it.” 


truant lover, William Lawton. For one half 
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“Isn't that a dangerous experiment? You 
know how severe she is upon all deception.” 

“Tcan’t help it. It is the last chance; the 
forlorn hope, if I lose that, go all. I'll try no 
more. Iam ashamed of my manhood, as it is.” 

“No man need ever be ashamed of loving a 
good woman, even if the love is not returned. 
However, I'll do my best for you.” 

William went at once from Mrs. Fleurie to 
Miss Stetson; but the latter lady received him 
with such haughty disdain, such cold, cutting 
sarcasm that his visit was of the shortest possible 
duration. All that long evening, and for many 
evenings after, soft gushes of song, or wilder 
bursts of laughter came in detached echoes to 
the lonely chamber of Mary Stetson. In vain 
Mrs. Fleurie stormed and fretted, in vain de- 
picted to her the progress her lover was making 
in Miss Nettie’s affection—she would not leave 
her solitude. No, the society was too young for 
her ; she had no taste for such frivolity. She did 
not believe in Mrs. Fleurie’s declaration that 
William Lawton had eyes and ears only for 
Nettie. 

“He has loved me,” she used to say, in ex- 
tenuation of her doubts. “He has loved me; 
he would never be satisfied with the companion- 
ship of that frivolous child. They are trying to 
delude me, but I will turn the tables on them 
yet.” 

But the weeks went on, and all at once came 
a shock which sent the blood from her face back 
upon her heart. William Lawton and Nettie 
Gray were to be married. No warning of the 
shock, no preparation for the great disclosure. 
Lawton came to her himself, leading by the 
hand his tiny bit of a betrothed. She could re- 
cognize him now; she could be his friend, now 
that he had placed far away all chance to annoy 
her by his love. She could afford to be his com- 
panion again, allowing him to sit by her and read 
to her as he used to when he so vainly annoyed 
her by an unwelcome suit. 

“ But your betrothed (with a scornful curl of 
the lip), wont she be jealous ¢” 

“O, dear, no,” the little midget answering for 
herself, “not in the least. He told me how it 
would be from the first. Of course, if you loved 
him—” 

“ Nettie! Nettie!” 

“ Well, don’t snub me before her. I believe 
you do it on purpose to make her think you can 
do as you please with me. O, what a love of a 
picture! Is that you ?” 

“Tt was.” Miss Stetson’s voice was so stern 
and severe that Nettie turned to look at tier. 

“IT didn’t annoy you, I hope. I do things 
sometimes which are not polite, because I don’t 
know any better. I didn’t expect it was like 
you now. I could see you were a good deal 
older—” 

“ Nettie ad 

“Do let me be. I think you have taken a 
pinch out of my arm. If that’s loving, 1 beg to 
be excused. ‘That isn’t the way he acts when 
he is alone with me. Id tire of him short metre 
if itewas. I’m not used to be scolded, and so 
he’ll find when I’m his wife. If you've got over 
it~over his jilting you for me, 1 mean—you’ll 
come and see us married.” 

Miss Stetson’s face was livid with passion. 
With an impetuous wave of the hand, anda 
stamp of the pretty foot, she ordered Rom from 
the room. The last sound she caught, was, 
“ Well, she’s a polite one, I don’t think ;” but if 
she could have caught the musical laugh, half 
smothered in a pocket handkerchief as it was, 
her ideas of sudden infatuations would have 
been wonderfully brightened. 

“ He to marry that simpering chit of a girl. 
He that has loved me. That he never shall and 
1 live to see it. But how is it to be accomplished ? 
I cannot change my course all at once, and there 
are now only ten days to the wedding. What 
can William be thinking off Why he would 
be disgusted with her ina week. And this is the 
fresh country girl who is turning the heads of all 
the men in the house. Fool that I have been; 
I'll dress for the parlor; I will show them the 
difference between a silly, simpering country 
girl, and a woman of mind and education. No, 
it is not egotism, it is no shame to acknowledge 
one’s own talent. Yes, I will give him a chance 
to judge between her and me.” 

Miss Stetson was as good as her word, but 
somehow she seldom came in contact with Nettie 
Gray. There had been a new arrival, a young 
man with whom she seemed wonderfully intimate, 
and who appropriated a large share of her so- 
ciety. After a few evenings, matters took their 
old course, and William Lawton was once more 
a privileged visitor in Miss Stetson’s parlor. 
But the evening for his marriage with Nettie was 
fast approaching, and as yet no further explana- 
tions had been vouchsafed on either side, than 
that it was to be so, and that no mortal power 
could prevent it. 

“Tf you had only shown me your heart before 
it was too late, Mary, all this anguish might have 
been spared.” 

I don’t know what was the answer of Mary ; I 
only know that when her woman’s heart had 
given way sufficiently for her to hide her tears 
on his bosom, the door opened, and Miss Nettie 
stalked in, in tears and disordered tresses. She 
looked very like as if se had been indulging in 
a good cry on somebody’s bosom. 

“ Tcan’t stand it, and I don’t see why I should. 
I love him too well to lose him, and if this isn’t 
cut right off just where it is, it will be worse for 
us all, now mind.” Nettie, sobbing with every 
word, was not too intelligible, but Mary was at 
no loss to understand what her words were 
aiming at. 

“You love him! you—a bread-and-butter 
school girl—a childish, capricious, uninformed 
pet, who knows just enough to cry for a lost toy. 
Why, I love him more in one moment than you 
could in all the strength of your years. Ay,I 
don’t mind saying here, or anywhere, in fact, I 
love him; I might never have known how well, 
but for this fatal, this ridiculous engagement.” 

“ Yes, that was what he said, but I don’t see 
as it is one bit nearer than it was before ; and, 
good gracious! in two days we are to be mar- 

ried ; and I do believe hg will marry me.” 





“ He mustn't.” 
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“© That's just” 
“Tsay he mustn't, You are not fitted | 
each other. You are no companion for hi: 


You would be unhappy, and so would he. 1 

happy !—yes, miserable—miserable.” 

“ What are you talking about?’ 

“T know you like him now—any young g: 
would like him—bat in a month, you'll for, 
such a person ever lived.” 

“ You had better not tell my Harry #0, for . 
is jealous now as he can live ; besides, he would 
believe anyhow.” 

“ Your Harry?” 

“ Yes ; why, yes—that’s what the trouble is « 
about. ©, you needn't make me any signs, )) 
Lawton ; the secret has either got to come o. 
or my head has got to come off, ono or the oth, 
O, Harry is so ferociously angry.” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“Of course you don’t; but you have got 
understand, and then if you don’t strike wi. 
the iron’s hot, I'm not to blame. You see, W 
liam is my cousin; bat Harry says cousins « . 

just as bad as anybody else. Well, he sent i. 
me, promising to take the best of care of m: 
and when I got here, what should he tell me, |. 
that I was to pretend being in love with his 

just to try a certain other lady whom he believ. 
loved him, and whom he loved best of anythin 
else in the world * Well, it was all very fine fo 
atime; but you was as cool as a cucumber- 
didn’t give in a grain, no matter how hard 
flirted. But the zest of the story is, Harry can, 
home just in the midst of it, and to his gr 
consternation, found me engaged, positively ¢) 
gaged to another—no matter if that other w. 
my cousin—you must confess it looked rath 
dark.” 

« Well—yes—but—” 

“But the worst is to come. Ihad made it «. 
right with Harry; he saw the joke, and enjoy: 
it heartily as any one; he didn’t enjoy it lon, 
for this nice cousin of mine, in one of his ta: 
trums, came rushing in where I was sitting . 
the piano, and before I knew what he was abou 
kissed me—actually kissed me. I shouldy 
have minded that, but Harry caught him at. 
Gracwus! but wasn’t there a scene” 

“Nettie, Nettie, you have done fur me.” 

“Tecan’t help it; if I hadn't, Harry wou: 
have done for me. It was all on your account 

the kiss ; he thought you were giving in—so 
ening like, and he had hopes you would co: 
to before the wedding day. ‘There, the misch. 
is out; you may as well commence killing me 
soon as possible. O, dear, how white! 
William, catch her—she is fainting 1” 

But Miss Stetson was not fainting. Fo: 

t, the consci of the decepti 
which William had practiseed upon her, arous: 
all the indignation of her nature; but the nex 
love grew triumphant. She thought of all 
had borne for her, her rudeness, her exacti: 
caprice, and the intolerant mania which had 
nearly separated them. 

“Come,” said Nettie, smiling through (. 
traces of her tears, “ decide quickly ; I’m not 
sure I wou't marry him now if you contit 
obstinate. Good gracious, there’s Harry nc 
walking past your door. Do say yes. Con 
I’ve tried to make you happy, in spite of yo 
teeth, as Mrs. Fleurie says, and Harry ne, 
will forgive that kiss unless he knows for a c: 
tainty it was meant for some one else.” 

“Yes, come, Mary; we all know your he 
says yes.” 

“You, too, Mrs. Fleurie ?’”’ 

“ Yes, me, too. Confess we have rather tarn 
the tableson you.” 

“O, dear, Harry looks very savage.” 

“ Well, then, you don’t quite deserve bei: 
forgiven all at once, William ; but I suppos 
is all for the best,” 

“ Yes, indeed, all for the best.” 

“TI can only say you shall never regret x 
confidence in me, if you should live to the « 
of—” 


“No more of that, William, and you k 
me.” 

“Tt is all right, Harry; come in. All frier 
here. You needn't be afraid of him; he is 
bluff sort of a fellow, but perfectly harmless 

less he’s jealous. Instead of my marry) 
Cousin William, day after to-morrow, we » 
all be married together, and go to the Falls fo: 
honey moon.” 

“ Shall it be so, Mary 1” 

“Tresign my commission. I am out-gen 
alled. Do with me as you think best; I». 
leave the decision to Mrs. Fleurie.”’ 

“To met Good! Then I order the dou! 
wedding to take place soon as possible, bef 

somebody I could name changes ber mi: 
You can't say now that I haven't made y 
happy in spite of your teeth.” 

And so she had. William Lawton and Ma 
Stetson have been married ten years, and Ms 
is forty ; but to see the happy, contented fa 
shining forever in her husband's home, ) 

would never think of pronouncing her mm 
than thirty. Ah, reader, there is nothing } 


® contented heart to keep old Time at | 
Try it. 
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SINGULAR DISCOVERY IN HORTICULTU! 


In a late number of the Emporio Italian: 
description is given of the discovery of «1 
process by an Italian florist in Aricia, by wh 
it is asserted that delightful fragrance may 
bestowed upon plants naturally inodorous, 
order to attain this object the roots are cover 
with fragrant manures. Thus with « decoct: 
of roves the discoverer has been enabled tw ra 
the rhododendron the perfect f nee of ; 
rove. In order w secure a saccessfal resuls, |: 
necessary to treat the seeds of the plant w wh 
itis desired to give fragrance, They are stee; 
two or three days in the required easence, tt 
dried in the shade, and shortly afterwards » 
sown. If it is desired to change the nata: 
odor of the plant for one more agréeable or mu: 
desirable, the strength of the essence is double 
or tripled, and actange mast be made in + 
Butrition of the plant. In order to make + 
artificial odor permanent, the plant must 





y seg ed and dampened with the essence sever 





days in the spring for two or three years, A 
thas, also, it is said, a gardener may at his ple 
ure cause different plants or trees to share th 
Odors with each other, by boring throagh 


stalk, or trunk, or reot, an opening inw whic! 
pour the fragrant ingredients, 

















———— or 


a’t that a dangerous experiment? You 
how severe she is upon all deception.” 
can’t help it. It is the last chance; the 
n hope, if I lose that, go all. I'll try no 
I am ashamed of my manhood, as it is.” 
» man need ever be ashamed of loving & 
woman, even if the love is not returned. 
ver, I’ll do my best for you.” 
\liam went at once from Mrs. Fleurie to 
Stetson; but the latter lady received him 
ach haughty disdain, such cold, cutting 
sm that his visit was of the shortest possible 
ion. All that long evening, and for many 
ngs after, soft gushes of song, or wilder 
3 of laughter came in detached echoes to 
ely chamber of Mary Stetson. In vain 
Flenrie stormed and fretted, in vain de- 
1 to her the progress her lover was making 
‘iss Nettie’s affection—she would not leave 
olitude. No, the society was too young for 
she had no taste for such frivolity. She did 
elieve in Mrs. Fleurie’s declaration that 
iam Lawton had eyes and ears only for 
e. 
Tle has loved me,” she used to say, in ex- 
ation of her doubts. “He has loved me; 
ould never be satisfied with the comp 
of that frivolous child. They are trying to 
ie me, but I will turn the tables on them 








at the weeks went on, and all at once came 
ock which sent the blood from her face back 
a her heart. William Lawton and Nettie 
y were to be married. No warning of the 
‘k, no preparation for the great disclosure. 
-ton came to her himself, leading by the 
1 his tiny bit of a betrothed. She could re- 
lize him now; she could be his friend, now 
he had placed far away all chance to annoy 
by hislove. She could afford to be his com- 
ion again, allowing him to sit by her and read 
er as he used to when he so vainly annoyed 
by an unwelcome suit. 
But your betrothed (with a scornful curl of 
lip), wont she be jealous ?” 
O, dear, no,” the little midget answering for 
self, “not in the least. He told me how it 
ld be from the first. Of course, if you loved 
Nettie! Nettie!” 
“Well, don’t snub me before her. I believe 
‘do it on purpose to make her think you can 
as you please with me. O, what a love of a 
ture! Is that you ?” 
‘Jt was.” Miss Stetson’s voice was so stern 
\severe that Nettie turned to look at hier. 
“[ didn’t annoy you, I hope. I do things 
netimes which are not polite, because I don’t 
»w any better. I didn’t expect it was like 
now. I could see you were a good deal 
1 er—” 
‘ Nettie!” 
“Do let me be. I think you have taken a 
ich out of my arm. If that’s loving, I beg to 
excused. That isn’t the way he acts when 
is alone with me. I'd tire of him short metre 
itewas. I’m not used to be scolded, and so 
‘ll find when I’m his wife. If you’ve got over 
over his jilting you for me, 1 mean—you’ll 
‘me and see us married.” 
Miss Stetson’s face was livid with passion. 
ith an impetuous wave of the hand, and a 
imp of the pretty foot, she ordered Mom from 
, room. The last sound she caught, was, 
Well, she’s a polite one, I don’t think ;” but if 
e could have caught the musical laugh, half 
\othered in a pocket handkerchief as it was, 
-r ideas of sudden infatuations would have 
en wonderfully brightened. 
“ He to marry that simpering chit of a girl. 
e that has loved me. That he never shall and 
ive to see it. But how is it to be accomplished ? 
cannot change my course all at once, and there 
-e now only ten days to the wedding. What 
n William be thinking of? Why he would 
» disgusted with her ina week. And this is the 
esh country girl who is turning the heads of all 
e men in the house. Fool that I have been; 
‘ll dress for the parlor; I will show them the 
‘ifference between a silly, simpering country 
irl, and a woman of mind and education. No, 
is not egotism, it is no shame to acknowledge 
ne’s own talent. Yes, I will give him a chance 
, judge between her and me.” 
Miss Stetson was as good as her word, but 
»mehow she seldom came in contact with Nettie 
‘ray. There had been a new arrival, a young 
\an with whom she seemed wonderfully intimate, 
id who appropriated a large share of her 80- 
iety. After a few evenings, matters took their 
ld course, and William Lawton was once more 
privileged visitor in Miss Stetson’s parlor. 
But the evening for his marriage with Nettie was 
ist approaching, and as yet no further explana- 
ons had been vouchsafed on either side, than 
vat it was to be so, and that no mortal power 
ould prevent it. 
“If you had only shown me your heart before 
t was too late, Mary, all this anguish might have 
een spared.” 
I don’t know what was the answer of Mary ; I 
ynly know that when her woman’s heart had 
ziven way sufficiently for her to hide her tears 
yn his bosom, the door opened, and Miss Nettie 
stalked in, in tears and disordered tresses. She 
looked very like as if sge had been indulging in 
a good cry on somebody’s bosom. 
“ T can’t stand it, and Idon’t see why I should. 
I love him too well to lose him, and if this isn’t 
cut right off just where it is, it will be worse for 
us all, now mind.” Nettie, sobbing with every 
word, was not too intelligible, but Mary was at 
no loss to understand what her words were 
aiming at. 
“You love him! you—a_bread-and-butter 
school girl—a childish, capricious, uninformed 
pet, who knows just enough to cry for a lost toy. 
Why, I love him more in one moment than you 
ould in all the strength of your years. Ay, I 
lon’t mind saying here, or anywhere, in fact, I 
love him; I might never have known how well, 
vut for this fatal, this ridiculous engagement.” 
“ Yes, that was what he said, but I don’t see 








\s it is one bit nearer than it was before ; and, 
good gracious! in two days we are to be mar- 
ried; and I do believe hg will marry me.” 

“He mustn’t.” 
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“ That’s just—” 

“Tsay he mustn’t. You are not fitted for 
each other. You are no companion for him. 
You would be unhappy, and so would he. Un- 
happy !—yes, miserable—miserable.” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

“T know you like him now—any young girl 
would like him—but in a month, you'll forget 
such a person ever lived.” 

“ You had better not tell my Harry so, for he 
is jealous now as he can live ; besides, he wouldn’t 
believe anyhow.” 

“Your Harry ?” 

“ Yes ; why, yes—that’s what the trouble is all 
about. O, you needn’t make me any signs, Mr. 
Lawton ; the secret has either got to come out, 
or my head has got to come off, one or the other. 
O, Harry is so ferociously angry.” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“Of course you don’t; but you have got to 
understand, and then if you don’t strike while 
the iron’s hot, I’m not to blame. You see, Wil- 
liam is my cousin; but Harry says cousins are 
just as bad as anybody else. Well, he sent for 
me, promising to take the best of care of me, 
and when I got here, what should he tell me, but 
that I was to pretend being in love with him, 
just to try a certain other lady whom he believed 
loved him, and whom he loved best of anything 
else in the world ? Well, it was all very fine for 
atime; but you was as cool as a cucumber— 
didn’t give ina grain, no matter how hard he 
flirted. But the zest of the story is, Harry came 
home just in the midst of it, and to his great 
consternation, found me engaged, positively en- 
gaged to another—no matter if that other was 
my cousin—you must confess it looked rather 
dark.” 

“ Well—yes—but—” 

“But the worst is to come. Ihad made it all 
right with Harry; he saw the joke, and enjoyed 
it heartily as any one; he didn’t enjoy it long, 
for this nice cousin of mine, in one of his tan- 
trums, came rushing in where I was sitting at 
the piano, and before I knew what he was about, 
kissed me—actually kissed me. I shouldn’t 
have minded that, but Harry caught him at it. 
Gracious ! but wasn’t there a sccne—” 

“Nettie, Nettio, you have done fur me.” 

“Ican’t help it; if I hadn’t, Harry would 
have done for me. It was all on your account— 
the kiss ; he thought you were giving in—soft- 
ening like, and he had hopes you would come 
to before the wedding day. There, the mischief 
is out; you may as well commence killing me as 
soon as possible. ©, dear, how white! 0, 
William, catch her—she is fainting !’”’ 

But Miss Stetson was not fainting. For a 

, the consci of the decep 
which William had practiseed upon her, aroused 
all the indignation of her nature; but the next, 
love grew triumphant. She thought of all he 
had borne for her, her rudeness, her exacting 
caprice, and the intolerant mania which had so} 
nearly separated them. 

“Come,” said Nettie, smiling through the 
traces of her tears, “ decide quickly ; I’m nof so 
sure I wou’t marry him now if you contihue 
obstinate. Good gracious, there’s Harry now, 
walking past your door. Do say yes. Come, 
I’ve tried to make you happy, in spite of your 
teeth, as Mrs. Fleurie says, and Harry never 
will forgive that kiss unless he knows for a cer- 
tainty it was meant for some one else.” 

“Yes, come, Mary; we all know your heart 
says yes.” 

“You, too, Mrs. Fleurie ?’’ 

“Yes, me, too. Confess we have rather turned 
the tables‘on you.” 

“O, dear, Harry looks very savage.” 

“ Well, then, you don’t quite deserve being 
forgiven all at once, William ; but I suppose it 
is all for the best.” 

“ Yes, indeed, all for the best.” 

“T can only say you shall never regret your 
confidence in me, if you should live to the age 
of—” 

“No more of that, William, and you lové 
me.” 

“Tt is all right, Harry; come in. All friends 
here. You needn’t be afraid of him; he is a 
bluff sort of a fellow, but perfectly harmless un- 
less he’s jealous. Instead of my marrying 
Cousin William, day after to-morrow, we will 
all be married together, and go to the Falls for a 
honey moon.” 

“ Shall it be so, Mary ?”” 

“Tresign my commission. I am out-gener- 
alled. Do with me as you think best; I will 
leave the decision to Mrs. Fleurie.”’ 

“Tome? Good! Then I order the double 
wedding to take place soon as possible, before 
somebody I could name changes her mind. 
You can’t say now that I haven’t made you 
happy in spite of your teeth.” 

And so she had. William Lawton and Mary 
Stetson have been married ten years, and Mary 
is forty ; but to see the happy, contented face, 
shining forever in her husband’s home, you 
would never think of pronouncing her more 
than thirty. Ah, reader, there is nothing like 
a contented heart to keep old Time at bay. 
Try it. 











SINGULAR DISCOVERY IN HORTICULTURE. 


In a late number of the Emporio Italiano, a 
description is given of the discovery of a new 
process by an Italian florist in Aricia, by which 
it is asserted that delightful fragrance may be 
bestowed upon plants naturally inodorous. In 
order to attain this object the roots are covered 
with fragrant manures. Thus with a decoction 
of roses the discoverer has been enabled to give 
the rhododendron the perfect fragrance of the 
rose. In order to secure a successful result, it is 
hecessary to treat the seeds of the plant to which 
itis desired to give fragrance. They are steeped 
two or three days in the required essence, then 
dried in the shade, and shortly afterwards are 
sown. If it is desired to change the natural 
odor of the plant for one more agreeable or more 
desirable, the strength of the essence is doubled 
or tripled, and a change mast be made in the 
nutrition of the plant. In order to make the 
artificial odor permanent, the plant must be 
sprinkled and dampened with the essence several 
days in the spring for two or three years. And 

hus, also, it is said, a gardener may at his pleas- 
ure cause different plants or trees to share their 
odors with each other, by boring through the 
stalk, or trunk, or root, an opening into which to 
pour the fragrant ingredients, 
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THE RED HAND. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


In my childhood, there was an old house be- 
longing to our family, standing next to our own, 
which from its antiquity and the cheerless look 
that ever settled upon it, was a scarecrow to my 
young imagination. In dull, misty afternoons, 
I used to see spirits there, as I thought, scanding 
by the dim windows; and as my sleeping-room 
lay on that side, I conjured up all sorts of hor- 
rors, and covered my face with the bed-clothes, 
lest I should see the white lady, who, I had no 
doubt inhabited the ancient dwelling. 

I was an invalid child ; and lying in my cradle 
—a large, long one in which I could easily stretch 
my little frame at full length, I read all the old 
histories I could lay my hands upon, and at 
night I transferred all their true but horrible 
scenes to my own chamber; and then the old 
house stood for all the castles and ruined towers 
of which I had read in the day time. 

Every one has dreamed of falling down fright- 
fal precipices ; but I wonder if any one has 
ever dreamed of flying through the air, over a 
wide space, where to fall would be instant, irre- 
mediable death ! 

Thus I have dreamed, and wakened only 
when they would call me loudly by name, and 
invariably the old house was in some way con- 
nected with my distress. Notwithstanding my 
dislike to it, I felt genuine sorrow when the old 
fabric was bought, repaired and refitted. A 
family was coming to live in it, and as they 
were understood to be a genteel household, 
many of our neighbors were preparing to re- 
ceive them ina style which belonged to their 
pretensions. 

When they came, I watched every load of 
goods that was deposited within the house. 
Nothing escaped my notice, and when the guitar 
and piano were carried in, I screamed aloud 
with pleasure. All this, Isaw from my cradle 
at the opposite side of the room; but after a 
while I reflected that the ghosts might be driven, 
asa last resort, to inhabit our house, it being 
more lonely and quiet than other localities; and 
my joy at seeing the new comers was dampened 
by this thought. 

After some time, however, finding that all was 
as it should he, I rejoiced that the troubled spirit 
had forsaken the neighborhood, and that I saw 
no more of the white ladies at the windows. 

The family who came, were a Mr. and Mrs. 
Percie, Miss Ellen Percie, sister to the former, 
and two daughters, Madeline and Kate. Both 
these young ladies had very fair complexions, 
but Madeline’s singularly white neck and throat 
were defaced by a broad, red mark, looking pre- 
cisely as if a bloody hand had grasped them. 
How beautiful she would have been, save for 
this unseemly mark! So pure and clear was 
her complexion, that even the tresses of the very 
palest gold looked dark beside it, as they hung 
over her fuir cheeks, seeking vainly to hide what 
every movement brought painfully to view. 

She was very sensitive to this misfortune, 
shrinking away from strange eyes, and never 
voluntarily sitting below, even when only family 
friends were in the house, notwithstanding she 
was so evidently the favorite. 

Kate Percie was free from any disfigurement 
of this nature. A fair girl she was indeed, seem- 
ingly too fair and pure for common life, and 
truly good, too, although Madeline carried more 
hearts away, perhaps because of her misfortune. 
Child as I was, I was no mean judge of char- 
acter. I studied people before I made friends of 
them. Something—perhaps it was the effect of 
the premature development of mind which my 
reading induced—made me look well to the ways 
and words of those about me. No child’s books 
found their way to my cradle, but full grown 
books for full grown people. Of these, I de- 
voured an immense quantity; but looking back 
now, I wonder at the correctness of my taste, 
at that age, when I rejected everything false, 
overstrained or meretricious in my reading. Thus, 
I fancy, was my opinion of people formed, by 
comparing them with the characters of which I 
read in history. 

Now, Miss Ellen Percie was an extremely 
repulsive person tome. She was a very little 
older than Madeline, although she was own 
sister to Mr. Percie, and as unlike those charm- 
ing girls, as though she had claimed no relation- 
ship whatever with them. She was very dark, 
with sharp features, and eyes that saw everything. 
Not the minutest thing ever escaped her. Her 
eyes and ears seemed to do double duty. Her 
greatest trouble seemed to be that she could not 
be in two places at once. 

She never fell in with any plan of amusement 
which the rest of the family were so fond of de- 
vising, in order to get Madeline out of doors 
more, and to weaken the sensitiveness which she 
felt towards being seen by strangers. The daily 
bath in the sea, the excursions that were pro- 
posed to visit different portions of our splendid 
coast scenery, the fine sails in the magnificent 
bay, and the parties to the woods, were all dis- 
couraged by Ellen Percie, if not absolutely 
vetoed. It was she, after all, who fostered the 
morbid sensibility of Madeline, and urged her to 
the belief that she was repulsive to strangers on 
account of her disfigurement. Madeline, poor 
child, was only too ready to believe it; and her 
young life was constantly embittered by dwelling 
on this thought. 

Ellen Percie’s only object must have been to 
draw attention from Madeline, which she wished 
herself to monopolize. The pure and simple 
Leauty of the latter, save for the one unfortunate 
blemish, disturbed her jealous mind, and led her 
to depreciate her niece on every occasion. Mr. 
Percie, who was much away from the family on 
business, was not conscious of this, in his sister, 
butthe mother and Kate were painfully aware of 
t. 

A terrible shipwreck happened on the coast, 
the third or fourth year after the Percies came 
to our neighborhood. Mr. Percie, full of health 
and vigor, and with a heart full of benevolent 
sympathy, risked his life to save that of a young 


_as the idle wind to him. bees 








man who was struggling in the waves, and 
brought him to his own home, where he was 
tended night and day, until he recovered from 
the fever which his exposure had induced. Not 
until he was perfectly restored, did Mr. Percie 
learn who was his unknowm guest. He then 
told him that he was the son of a merchant in 
New Orleans, with whom Mr. Vercie had often 
had dealings, and the latter was of course, de- 
lighted to be able to write to his father that his 
son was living, and at his house. 

While Walter St. Aubyn lay ill, Madeline 
Percie assumed a new character. Her tenderest 
sympathy was bestowed on the unknown stranger, 
and her shrinking fear of being seen, seemed 
utterly to vanish, even when he recovered. 

He, on his part, though perfectly restored, 
still lingered. It was March when the shipwreck 
happened ; and July, August, and even Sep- 
tember, found him still there. He had struck 
up a great friendship with me; always drawing 
my little carriage himself, to the beach, and 
taking me into the sea in his open arms. And 
strange to say, Madeline, spite of her aunt’s 
hints, accompanied’ him every day. If she 
turned away when strangers came around us, 
or drew her thick veil tightly over her face, one 
look from Mr. St. Aubyn would make her come 
calmly forward, and join in the conversation. 
It was then that her natural powers, the keenness 
of her sense of the beautiful, and the playful- 
ness of her wit came out unchecked. When St. 
Aubyn left her fora moment, she returned to her 
cold demeanor, and turned away from all who 
approached her. I knew from words that were 
dropped before me, that my two friends were in 
love with each other. I knew it too, from my 
own observation, but I had guarded it like a 
secret of my own. I thought I might have 
known it from Ellen Percie’s malignant looks, 
when she gazed upon them. Much to my dis- 
comfort, she, though never noticing me before, 
now assumed the right to draw me to the beach, 
thus taking St. Aubyn’s self-appointed task upon 
her. 9 

I bore it two days, but on the third I took 
care to get away before she was ready, and had 
the pleasure of going with Madeline. 

On one of those two days, I made a discovery. 
Ellen Percie loved St. Aubyn herself, and was 
determined to separate him from her niece. I 
heard her telling him a frightful story of Made- 
line’s ancestry by the mother’s side—of some 
fearful deed committed by one of the family, 
and the appearance of the bloody hand in the 
next generation ; of her iatense distress, when 
her brother allied himself toga race which had 
so long borne the mark of thé hand. 

St. Aubyn interrupted hr¢, by asking if she 
did not think her brother wa, sappy in the con- 
nection. He had never seor-3 mag appear more 
like it. She replied by a sigt “cant look, and— 
“How can he be happy, jy jm he sees it per- 
petuated in his own daugh P 

I called Madeline alent phe! moment, and 
Ellen Percie slunk away y wuilty creature, 
while St. Aubyn turned 3+ eline, with all 
his noble soul kindling in 
her arm within his, as if to g. 
a buried ancestor should ris_% 9 between hime 
andthe pure, innocent objecy ‘his manly love. 
Then I knew that all Ellen’s mean artifice, was 







October came with its glowing harvest, and 
St. Aubyn was recalled home. Madeline was 
so serenely happy, that not even his departure 
made her look sad butfor a moment; for ere he 
went, they were pledged to each other for weal 
or woe. . Kate told me of this, in her joy ; for 
she had always mourned Madeline’s self-isola- 
tion, and now rejoiced that she was loved by one 
who would overcome all her fancies about her 
disfigurement. 

I knew too, that after he went away, Madeline 
was constantly expecting letters. I had a pony 
chaise, now, and Madeline drove with me every 
day. When she turned homeward, it was always 
by the street leading to the post-office, and her 
bright blushes always betrayed the fact, when 
she found a letter for herthere. Once, she spoke 
to me of her misfortune. I eagerly deprecated 
her sorrow at what I told her was a mere trifle, 
compared with mine. 

“Think, dear Madeline, what it is fo be a poor, 
helpless, little cripple, and then say if you can, 
that you are unhappy.” 

She kissed me tenderly, and promised not to 
deplore it any more. 

There had been several weeks that Madeline 
received no letters. She was very hopeful, and 
made all reasonable excuses for St. Aubyn’s 
apparent neglect, but I could see with what 
weary step she came out of the office, and entered 
my little chaise. I saw too, how loosely the 
little gloves fitted her hand, and how the plain 
gold ring, which she had worn since St. Aubyn 
‘went away, was growing too large for her finger, 
and I fully believed that she was going to die. 
Indeed, she was very soon unable to go out, but 
she would creep across the piazza to my little 
room, and lieon my couch for hours. I had 
outgrown the cradle a year before, and was 
rejoicing in my increased height and size. 

How beautiful she looked, in her pale blue 
dress, and her long, golden hair. I did not 
shrink now from the chance revealing of the 
bright red scar, so accustomed had I become to 
seeing it through her curls, as they blew aside 
from it in the air. But her thinness and pale- 
ness affected me far more painfully. 

My father happened at the post office one 
evening, just as the mail had arrived, and it 
being a rainy night, he naturally asked for our 
friend’s letters also, thinking it would save Mad- 
eline a useless journey. The man gave him one 
for her, and he brought it home, knowing that 
she was with me. _I shall never forget her glad 
tears at first, nor the look of blank amazement 
and distress upon her face as she read the letter. 
She could not help confiding it to one who loved 
her so much as I did. Every week he had writ- 
ten, but received no answer until the week before. 

“You say that you wish me to forget you, 
Madeline. My pride says, ‘be it so,’ but my 
heart refuses to obey you, until you explain 
what this means. I am willing to believe any 





the enclosed letter is a forgery, rather than to 
think you false to me.” 

True enough, there was an enclosed letter, 
but Madeline, in her consternation, had held 
it fast without knowing it, until I told her. 

“Why, this is not my letter, Grace,” she 
faltered out. “I never wrote him, save in 
kindness and love—never reproached him for 
not writing, even. ©, Grace, there is some 
dreadful mistake here !” 

‘Some dreadful treachery, Madeline. Look, 
this is written on the very paper that Mr. Esta- 
brook, the manufacturer, gave your aunt Ellen 
the day that I was with you, last month. Do 
you not remember? He said he had just got 
it stamped ‘ Ellen,’ for his wife’s and daughter’s 
names, and he gave some to Ellen Percie. See, 
here is the little, faint water mark.” 

O, Grace!” said the dear girl, reproachfully. 
“Can you think so meanly of aunt Ellen ?”” 

“T will not tell you what / think, but let her 
know that you have a letter from Mr. St. Aubyn, 
and see what she will say or do.” 

“IT cannot, Gracie,” said Madeline. “I should 
look as guilty as she would, if it should prove 
true.” 

In short, we had to call Kate to our counsel ; 
and she, bold in Madeline’s cause, went back to 
the room where the elder Percies were sitting 
under the full blaze of a large astral lamp, that 
showed Ellen’s death-like pdiness, when Kate 

ed the ption of the letter, and as she 
proceeded to tell her story of St. Aubyn’s griet 
and amazement, Ellen fainted away. 

Madeline did not see her until St. Aubyn 
arrived, and then the generous girl pleaded with 
him to forgive her aunt. Mr. Percie had written 
him, enclosing a letter from Madeline, and a 
note of confession and penitence from Ellen; 
and he came at once—“ never to leave her again 
to be misrepresented,” he said. 

“ Poor aunty!” said Madeline. ‘“ We are so 
happy, Walter, that we can afford to forgive 
her.” 

I believe every body in our neighborhood was 
truly thankful when Ellen Percie succeeded in 
her arts upon an old widower from the South, 
and went off to his plantation. It was my only 
consolation at parting with Madeline, that Ellen 
would have no chance to torture Kate Percie as 
she had her sister. 

A letter from Madeline says—“ I have a beau- 
tiful little girl, Gracie, and 1 am going to name 
her for you. Not a bit of a red hand about her. 
She is as fair as sister Kate. Walter says he is 
almost sorry she has not got that terrible mark. 
But I know he does but jest, and that he is glad 
that poor aunt Ellen’s prophecy—that it would 
be perpetuated in the oldest child of every gen- 
eration of my mother’s family—has dropped to 
the ground forever. Come to us, Gracie, as 
soon as the hot weather is over, and we will 
make you happy and well, if we can.” 

And I did go, reader—and the poor crippled 
child is now the wife of one who is as noble as 
Walter St. Aubyn, himself—as indeed, why 
should he not be, since they are brothers in birth 
as in goodness? Limping along by his side, I 
look up lovingly and reverentially to Milton St. 
Aubyn’s face, and wonder how he couid ivve such 
a Little Dorrit as myself. Then we enter our 
peaceful home, where, in a low cradle, lies our 
own little Walter, and the glad, happy tears, 
fresh from my heart’s deep fountain of gratitude, 
rain on that blessed infant face—ah, I cannot go 
on! Wives! mothers! you alone, can compre- 
hend, what I cannot in words express, of what 
fills my heart. 








A HARD WITNESS. 


The following dialogue, which occurred several 

ears ago between a lawyer and a witness, in a 

jJustice’s court, not a great many thousand miles 
from this place, is worth relating : 

It seems that Mr. Jones loaned Mr. Smith a 
horse, which died while in his (Smith’s) pos- 
session. Mr. Jones brought a suit to recover 
the value of the horse, attributing his death to 
bad treatment. During the course of the trial, 
a witness (Mr. Brown) was brought to the stand, 
to testify as to how Mr. Smith treated horses. 

Lawyer (with a bland and contidence-invoking 
smile.) Well, sir, how does Mr. Smith generally 
ride a horse ? 

Witness (with a very merry twinkle in his eye, 
otherwise imperturbable.) A straddle, I believe 


sir. 

Lawyer (with a scarcely perceptible flush of 
vexation upon his eheek, but still speaking in his 
smoothest tones.) But, sir, what gait does he 
ride ? 

Witness. He never rides any gates, sir. His 
—o all the gates. 

wyer (his bland smile gone, and his voice 
slightly husky.) But how does he ride when in 
company with others ? 

Witness. Keeps up if his horse is able, if not 
he goes behind. 

Lawyer (triumphantly, and in perfect fury ) 
How does he ride when alone, sir ? 

Witness. Don’t know; never was with him 
when he was alone. 

Lawyer. 1 have done with you. 





We acknowledge our faults in order to repair 
by our sincerity, the hurt they do to us in the 
opinion of the world. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in nd form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cenis, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits anu 
quick sales : 

D HAND: or. Taz Caciser or tur Encusu Cuax- 
NeL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By ..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuk Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest aud 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DUKIVAGK. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on raz Wixc. A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks and Fancies A fine story of life iu 
its various phases and under some of ita most romantic 
incidents. By......0+-++++ LiKUTENANT MUKKAY 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Tae Deke anv rue Lazzanone 
A story of tragic interest, portraying scenes in one of 
the most stirring times of the history of Naples 
TBR 00s 000s 0sescnsssses ees SYLVANUS COBB, st 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Divotz rz Bacx- 
WOODSMAN. A Vivid story of Kastand West, anrivalied 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tue Forrunes or a 
So.przr. A story of iove and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from oue of our old and favorite authors. 
BY. ccc cccsscccccececeess MIBUTSNANS MURRAY. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 





excuse you can offer—willing almost to believe 


of mail. 
C> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 


| Housetwife’'s Department. 





(Prepared expressly for The Fiag of our Union.) 


Miroton of Beef. 


Peel, and cut into thin slices two large onions, place 
them in a stewpan or saucepan, with two ounces of salt 
butter. place it overa slow fire, keeping the onions stirred 
round with a wooden spoon until rather brown, though 
not burnt in the least, then add a teaspoonful of flour, 
which mix well in, and moisten with halfa pint of 
water, or broth, if handy, season with three teaspoonfuls 
of salt, two of sugar, and one of pepper, if water has 
been used, but if broth, diminish the quantity of salt 


| add a little coloring to improve its appearance; put in 


the beef, which you have previously cut into small, thin 
slices, as free from fat as possible, let it remain upon the 
fire to simmer, and serve upon @ hot dish. To vary the 


| fe-or, a tablespoonful of vinegar might be added, or half 


a glass of sherry. The above proportions are sufficient 
for one pound anda half of solid meat, and of courre 
could be increased or diminished, if more or less. 





A cheap and good Stew Soup. 

Put from four to five pounds of the gristly part of the 
shin of beef into three quarts of cold water, and stew it 
very softly indeed, wigh the addition of salt and vegeta- 


| bles, until the whole is very tender; lift out the meat, 
| strain the liquor, and pfit it intoa large, clean saucepan, 


add a thickening of rice fleur or arrow-root, pepper and 
salt if needed, and a teaspoonful of mushroom catsup. 
Iu the meantime, cut all the meat inte small, thick 
slices, add it to the soup, and serve it as soon as it is 
very hot. The thickening and catsup may be omitted, 
and all the vegetables pressed through a strainer, may 
be stirred into the soup instead, before the theat is put 


| back into it. 


| Omelette Souffle. 


Break six eggs, place the yolks in one basin, and the 
whites in another; add to the yolks three tablespoonfuls 
of lump sugar, half one of fecule of potato or wheat 
flour, and ten drops of orange-flower water; beat well 
together; whip the whites, beginning rather slowly at 
first, increasing by degrees, until it forms a stiff froth; 
then add the yolks, very gently beating up the whites as 
you addit; have ready a silver or plated dish (for waut 
ot either, use tin) and butter it well; place the mixture 
ou it, and put it into a hot oven; look that it rises; if so, 
rua a knife round it; sift some sugar on it, place in the 


| oven again, and serve, when -well raised, immediately. 





| Stewed Lettuces. 





Strip off the outer leaves, and cut away the stalks; 
wash the lettuces with exceeding nicety, and throw them 
into water salted as for all green vegetables. When they 
are quite tender, which will be in from twenty to thirty 
minutes, according to their age, lift them out, and press 
the water thoroughly from them, chop them a little, and 
heat them in a clean pan, with a ing of 
pepper and salt, and a small slice of butter; then dredge 
in @ little flour, and stir them well; add next a small cup 
of broth or gravy, boil them quickly until they are 
tolerably dry, then stir in a little pale vinegar or lemon- 
juice, and serve them as hot as possible. 








To clean Combs, 

‘Tie one end of a strong silk thread to the handle of 
« wash-stand or bureau drawer. Sit down before it, with 
# towel spread on your lap, and holding the other end 
of the silk tightly in your left hand, take the comb in 
your right and pass it hard and carefully along the 
thread, which must be made to goin between all the 
teeth separately, so as to remove or scrape down all the 
impurities, Then rub the comb with a comb-brush, or 
u soft cloth; rinse it in warm soap-suds, and wipe it dry. 





To Bleagh % faded Dress. 

If you find’ that a colored muslin or chintz with a 
white ground, has faded very much in washing, you 
may discharge the color entirely, and wear it as a white 
dress, provided it has not been sewed with colored silk. 
For this purpose, having first well washed it in hot suds, 
boil it till the color seems to be gone; then wash it out 
of the boil. rinse it, and dry itinthe sun. Then, if not 
white, lay it on the grass when the sun is very hot, and 
bleach it for several days. If still not quite white, repeat 


| the boiling. 





Gentlemen’s White Leather Gloves, 

A gentleman may clean his white leather gloves to 
look very well by putting them one at a time on his 
hands, after he has done shaving, and going over them 
thoroughly with his shave-brush and lather; then wip- 
ing them off with a soft clean handkerchief or sponge, 
and drying them on his hands, by the fire, or hanging 
them before the fire, or in the hot sun, and while still 
damp, putting them on his hands till quite dry, to pre- 
vent their shrinking. 

Fried Potatoes. 

The long kidney potato is the best for this purpose ; 
they should be washed and peeled, and cut into very 
thin slices, and thrown into boiling fat, until they are a 
nice light brown color; dish up very hot, throwing a 
little salt over. The remains of cold ones may be cut 
into slices and fried in the same way, or they may be 
dipped into batter, and fried like fritters. 

Rich Gingerbread. ° 

Me!t togethcr three-quarters of a pound of treacle, and 
half a pound of fresh butter; pour these hot on a pound 
of flour mixed with half a pound of sugar and three- 
quarters of an ounce of ginger. When the paste is quite 
cold, rollit out with as much flour as will prevent its 


| adhering to the board; bake the cakes in a gentle oven. 





Common Ground-Rice Pudding. 
One pint and @ half of milk, three ounces and a half of 


| rice, three of Lisbon sugar, one and a half of butter, some 
| nutmeg, or lemon grated, and four eggs, baked slowly 
| for half an hour, or more, if not quite firm. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Tllustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TRENTH volume. Since the commencement of *his jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shal! continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s PictoRiaL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have aceess to this admirable me- 
Jium for improvement and inatraction 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and publie buildings. north and south 

(> It presents many jarge and elegaut historical en- 
gravings, of seenes worthy of framing 

‘> It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

°> It cannot fail to delight and instroct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

°>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 
cr It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 
ekly paper in the world’ 

T> Iteengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with ali noted localities 

“> It forms two volumes yearly. of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

[o> Thus forming « paper original in design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS 


One copy, one year... 6... ee. eee 2 
One copy, two years pa 40 


Vive copies. one year oress sees vw 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the club) . Do 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 

So Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published each Barvepar, by M. M. BALLOU, 


No. 22 Winter *t., Boeton, Mass. q 
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Poet's Corner, 





LIFE’S DAY. 
pr C. CHAUNCRY BURR. 


O, come in life’s MORNING. 
Be glad at the dawning, 
Why list to the warning 

Of time's future storms? 


The NoonTrps approaches! 

Its sorrow encroaches, 

On hearts it reproaches 
With useless alarms. 


The eventne is falling; 
Old age is appalling— 
Eternity calling, 

How solemn and loud! 


Nicat! night is oppressing! 

Poor life is distressing, © 

God, grant us thy blessing, 
For thou art our aid. 





FOREBODINGS§. 
The meaner tribe the coming storm foresee; 
In the still calm the bird divines the breezo; 
The ox that grazea shuns the poison-weed ; 
The unseen tiger frights afar the steed ; 
To man alone no kind foreboding shows 
The latent horror or the ambushed foes ; 
O’er each blind moment hangs the funeral pall— 
Heaven shines, earth smiles, and night descends on all! 
Tus New Tron. 





FEATURES. 
Your thief looks, in the crowd, 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better; 
fie only at the bar, or in the dungeon, 
That wise men know your felon by his ere 
YRON. 


A Legend of French History. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE IRON MASK. 


BY JAMES COGGSWELL. 


Tue morning of the twenty-eighth of May, 
1686, rose bright and lovely, on the green hills 
of France, shedding the splendor of s new-born 
summer over her fair fields and pleasant vine- 
yards. The pretty isle of St. Maryuerite lay 
like an emerald on the blue waters, and its one 
castellated tower was flooded with sunshine. A 
boat lay at the landing-place, almost in the very 
shadow of the tower, the wet oars gleaming like 
silver, and its clean, white deck sprinkled here 
and there with the spray. 

The moment she touched the rocks, three men 
stepped from her to the rude stairs that were 
cut in the low sea wall that surrounded the 
island, and made their way to the tower. One 
of these men was well known to the boatmen, as 
Monsieur de Saint Mars, the governor of the 
castle of Pignerol, from whence the little vessel 
had brought him and his companions to St. 
Marguerite, as governor of the tower. The 
others were unknown. One of them was of a 
most noble and commanding figu®, the regal 
dignity of which would have distinguished him 
in the most humble dress. But this man wore 
a kingly garb, rich and magnificent enough for 
an especial court costume. The finest linen and 
the most superb lace were visible, and his buttons 
were all of the finest gold, with the letter M. 
engraved on each, A short cloak fastened at 
the throat by a diamond clasp, protected him 
from the fresh breeze from the water. The one 
ungloved hand, soft and fine as a lady’s, though 
somewhat brown in color, wore an immense dia- 
mond ring upon the third finger. The hair, long 
and wary, was of a bright chestnut hue, and fell 
down upon the collar of a rich Genoa velvet 
that adorned his clowk. 

But the face belonging to this noble looking 
figure was scrupulously concealed by » black 
velvet mask, which left not even the space be. 
tween the cheek and ear visible. It was evident 
that M. de Saint Mars, although he exhibited the 
most profound respect towards this personage, 
was narrowly watching him, and continued to 
do so, until they were safe in the tower of St. 
Marguerite. 

Here, a magnificent apartment, farnished with 
every convenience, and arranged with the utmost 
taste, awaited the prisoner—for prisoner he must 
surely be, who required such unceasing watch 
and guard.. Books, flowering shrubs and paint- 
ings adorned the apartment, and a splendid 
guitar lay on the table, showing that he was no 
common prisoner. The third of these persons 
was evidently only a servant to the prisoner, and 
while busy about his person, was subjected to 
the same restraint and confinement; for after a 
respectful inquiry whether the masked person 

was comfortable and pleased with his new situ- 
ation, M. de Saint Mars left the room, locking 
the door upon both. After the servant had per- 
formed his required services, he rang a silver bell, 
and was let out- by the governor himself, but 
never allowed to leave the castle, or to have com- 
munication with any person within it, save Saint 
Mars. 





Louis XIII, the son of Henry IV. and Maria 
de Medici, ascended the throne of France, in 
1610, after the murder of his father. His 
mother was declared regent, and guardian to 
her son; but forming a party for herself, and 
allying herself with Spain, France was soon 
made the seat of dissension and civil disturbances, 
and she was banished. In the height of these 
disturbances, Louis married a Spanish princess. 
There was but one bar to the happiness of this 
union, and this was, year after year it remained 
childless. 

In one of the excursions of the king to the 
mountain$, he entered into conversation with two 
herdsmen, whose wisdom, and the simplicity of 
their manners, deeply engaged his attention. 
Finding that they possessed some knowledge of 
astrology, Louis invited them to give him some 
proof of their powers, which he would realize in 
his own person. They complied, by predicting 
that to the throne of France within the year, 
would be born twin-heirs, who would occasion 
civil wars which would convulse the whole 
kingdom. 
Long and deeply, Louis pondered on this 





strange and unlikely prediction. His union 
with the queen had already lasted over twenty- 
one years, and it required a strong faith on his 
part, to believe the mysterious prophecy. The 
more he pondered, however, the more he began 
to lay down rules for his own conduct, shoulé 
the prediction be verified. And he, at length, 
came to the cruel and unwarrantable decision, 
that should the event take place, the second born 
should be secretly removed, and his existence 
never be revealed, except to the person or per- 
sons who must, necessarily, be cognizant of the 
fact. 

So much for the appropriateness of his title as 
Louis the Just! No wonder that his biographers 
cannot discover why this surname sould have 
been applied to him ! 

Of the rearing and training of this rep 
child of France, nothing is known, nor who sup- 
plied to his infancy and childhood the tender 
cares which should have been bestowed by the 
royal parents. The veil of impenetrable secrecy 
covers this part of his life, never to be revealed 
until the grave gives up its tremendous secrets, 
and brings alike king and peasant to the bar of 
Omnipotence. 

All that is known is, that Louis XIV. was 
born on the fifth of September, 1638, twenty-two 
years after the marriage of his parents ; and that 
thirty years afterwards, the “man with the Iron 
Mask,” supposed Pivately to be his twin-brother, 
was carried with the greatest secrecy, to the 
castle of Pignerol, of which Saint Mars was 
governor, and thence he was conveyed, some 
time after, to the isle of St. Marguerite. 

Whoever were the depositaries of this secret, 
must have been bound by the most solemn and 
awful oaths never to reveal it; otherwise the 
death of Louis XIII. happening so soon after 
the birth of the dauphin, might be supposed to 
have dissolved the shackles that bound the un- 
fortunate prince, and placed him in his true 
position. We, of course, must assume that his 
age was five years, at the death of the king, his 
father. 

The long summer days were passing away at 
Saint Marguerite. How wearily to him who 
lingered there, a prisoner, watched, guarded, yet 
addressed by a vain show of deference, that must 
have made its mockery apparent, we cannot 
know, but may faintly imagine. Who can tell 
how often the kingly blood mounted into 
that noble brow, and swelled the veins that 
beat wildly beneath the impenetrable. mask! 
Or how the eagle heart, chained into silence, 
might sometimes weep at the “sound of all 
things free !” 


at a 





“There went a swift bird singing past my cell, 

O, love and freedom! ye are lovely things, 

With you, the peasants on the hills mvy dwell, 
And by the styeams—but I, the blood of kings, 

A proud, unmingling river, through my \+ins, 
Flows in lone brightness, and its gifts are chains!” 

Once, only, the prisoner—Marthioli, as he was 
called — received visitor from the court of 
France. This was the minister of Louis XIV., 
Marquis Luvois, whom he received while on the 
island of St. Marguerite. The minister remained 
standing while in his presence, and addressed 
him with a deference due only to royal blood. 
Marthioli replied to him with his musical voice— 
that voice which could not be heard without the 
deepest emotion by the few who heard it, so deep, 
yet so soft and melodious in its accents. They 
who sailed upon the blue waters that surrounded 
the lovely isle, sometimes caught the sound of 
that voice, as it sang to the music of the guitar, 
and wondered from whence came those thrilling 
notes that floated on the night breeze in divinest 
melody. 

Not like the exile of St. Helena, who, a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards, fretted and fumed 
out the, hours of his captivity, did the noble 
prisoner of St. Marguerite murmur and com- 
plain of his lot. No sound of complaint ever 
issued from his lips, to those who guarded him 
with such jealous watchfulness. If his soul 
rebelled against the life-long wearing of the 
captive’s chain, it was breathed to the blue sky 
or the silver stars alone. 

One day, when Martel the servant was ill and 
unable to attend his master, the latter was left 
alone for many hours. Perhaps, even the ab- 
sence of Martel might have made the moments 
of captivity seem more mournful, or weigh more 
heavily upon his spirit. None knoweth, for he 
never spoke to living ear the thoughts that 
pressed his soul in the hour of his solitary vigils. 
But at sunset, a boat was rocking over the water 
with a single oarsman, clad like a fisherman, and 
another figure in a long, gray robe, like a friar, 
and from the tower of St. Marguerite soft notes 
were sounding from a guitar, and a song of 
captivity floated on the breeze. 

The fisherman lifted the shining blades from 
the water, and the setting sun made them glitter 
like molten gold in his rays, while he listened ; 
and then the music ceased, and from the high 
window there fell down something that looked 
lik s a white, fleecy cloud, directly into the little 
boat. The fisherman took it up, and passed it 
respectfully to the friar, who saw that it was a 
roll of white linen, written all over with words 
in the Spanish language. He had scarcely, 
howeveg, glanced across it, ere he was called by 
M. de Saint Mars, who had witnessed the pro- 
ceeding from a window, and now appeared at 
the landing-place with every mark of terror and 
rage in his countenance, and reaching out his 
hand, badé the friar pass the roll of linen upon 
the oar blade. Hastily concealing it in his vest, 
he authoritatively ordered them to land, and 
follow him to an apartment in the castle. Here 
he detained them several hours, endeavoring to 
extract from them what they knew; nor did he 

suffer their departure, until the monk reiterated 
his assertion that he had not read a single word, 
and that even if he had done so, he did not 
understand the Spanish language. The fisher- 
man declared his inability to read at all. 

Saint Mars released them at last, after learning 
where he might find them again if necessary. 
At parting, he said to the fisherman: ‘“ Go—you 
are very fortunate in not knowing how, to read.” 
Ile was not afterward molested, but the poor old 
friar was found on the third day dead in his 
bed 


main upon the island; but as if it were too 
much to bestow upon him the air and light of 
heaven, he was again removed, still closely 
masked to the horrible dungeons of the Bastile, 
of which Saint Mars was appointed governor. 
Here, a room, sorgewhat more tolerable than that 
of the other unhappy prisoners awaited him ; 
but he was not permitted to cross the courts, and 
even to his physician he was not allowed to 
unmask. Indeed, from the first, orders had been 
given to take his life if he discovered himself. 
The beautiful hand was permitted to be extended 
for his inspection, but the face was never visible 
to the gaze of the physician. 

Laborde, the confidential servant of the king, 
expressed a desire to discover the prisoner’s real 
name and rank. The reply of Louis was: “I 
pity him, but his detention injures no one but 
himself, and has prevented greater misfortunes. 
You cannot know him.” . 

Louis himself had attained his majority before 
the secret was made known to him, and it stands 
out a dark blot upon his‘character, that he did 
not restore the wretched man to fteedom. Like 
Maturin’s maniac, kneeling*to her daughter on 
the cold flagstones in Dublin, he might have 
exclaimed—“ Have ye no touch of nature in ye?” 
Even at the last, that impenetrable mask was 
still closed over the face, which if shown, might 
have raised such a tempest in France, as would 
have caused a revolution more terrific than could 
be imagined among people even less impulsive 
than the French. 

At ten o’clock, in the evening of November 

18, 1703, the angel “ who unlocks death’s flower- 
wreathed gate,” unbarred the prison walls for the 
noble captive. God be thanked that neither 
“ powers nor principalities ” can bind the spirit! 
He died as he had lived—calm, quiet, uncom- 
plaining—perhaps scorning to utter a word that 
would denote pain or suffering—perhaps joyful 
that the hour of deliverance was near. 
With the jealous watchfulness which had 
guarded his life, his room was searched after his 
death for some trace which he might have left, 
leading to the secret, borne by him so long and 
so patiently. The walls of his room were rubbed 
and whitewashed to hide a chance pencil mark, 
and every article burned which had been used in 
his service. Even the tiles of the flooring were 
removed, lest a letter might have been placed 
beneath. Some light was supposed to have been 
thrown on the mystery, when at the destruction 
of the Bastile, July, 1789, a card was found, on 
which was written the number 64,389,000, an un- 
intelligible cypher, am’ the following note— 

“Fouquet arriving from the isle of Marguerite 
with an iron mask ” Afterwards *.... *.... 
*...., and below. j Kersadwin.”* 

Fouquet, was 

was “th irerpetual imprisonment by 
Louis XIV. in 16%y§-' Whether the note is in- 
tended to show thi,akouquet and ‘the man with 
the Iron Mask ary,” yntical, or only that they 





were brou; of isie of Saint Marguerite 
together, has’. | “Pyuted point. There can 
be scarétly a quePHé,, that the latter is the true 






statement, and th#i% 
by the writer of te. 

> On the twentigjn/e 7, of November, 1703, the 
remains of the = Sus prisoner were com- 
mitted to the ‘in the cemetery of the church 
of St. Paul, by ¢truame of Marthioli. His age 
was stated in the record of his decease, as five 
years younger than Louis—doubtless an inten- 
tional mis-statement. 


* Leisure Hours of a French Patriot. 


is nothing else intended 








VALUE OF BUCKWHEAT. 


In an article upon buckwheat, Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine thus speaks concerning its 
properties'as an edible :—‘‘ Considering the good 
properties of buckwheat, it is probably less ap- 
preciated than any other bread grain. Writers 
on agricultural products seem to eschew itas a 
food for man, and regard it as only a mischievous 
adulteration of wheat flour, or as a product of 
poor soil for cattle. It is af a totally different 
family of plants from the cereals, and will flour- 
ish on sandy hillsides which are barren for other 
grain. It is probably the most easily cultivated 
and cheapest bread grain in the world. It is 
extensively cultivated in Belgium, and some 
parts of France, where it forms the basis of food 
for the inhabitants. Though its properties are 
very different from wheat, it is, nevertheless quite 
as rich in all important compounds, and in ex- 
tremely cold weather, it is more substantial than 
wheat. It is, however, less digestible, and apt to 
disagree with weak stomachs, or persons unac- 
customed to it. By analysis, buckwheat is sec- 
ond to wheat in gluten, but deticient in starch. 
By the addition of one-fourth of oat or Indian 
meal to buckwheat flour, the bread is very much 
improved.” 





YORKSHIRE STAPLER AND SCOTCH LASS. 


A short time ago, two gentlemen from York- 
shire, engaged in the wool trade, called at the 
house of a respectable farmer on the Berwick- 
shire side of the Tweed, and having rapped at 
the door, it was promptly answered by a bloom- 
ing lass of two-and-twenty, who turned out to 
be the farmer’s daughter. In reply to the in- 
terrogatory, ‘““Is Mr. —— within?” the lass in- 
formed him that her father and mother had gone 
to Dunse. “Then, hinny,” said the Yorkshire- 
man, “can you tell us if your father has disposed 
of his wool yet?” ‘I’m sure, sir, I dinna ken 
what he’s dune wi’d,” said the lass. “Then you 
do think he has not sold, hinny?” ‘“O’o, I 
dinna think he wad sell’d, sir; heonly had it 
made wi’ Mr. M., the lawyer o’ Coldstream, twa 
years sine.” ‘“ What do you say, my lass?” 
retorted the Yorkshireman. ‘I ken he’s made 
his wull, sir; and I think its lockit in the 
drawers.” ‘“O, my lass, it’s not his will, it’s the 
stuff that grows on the sheep.” “ Aye, aye! 
that’s the oo, sir.’”—Berwick Advertiser. 





SQUASHES. 


The winter crook-neck squash is a good winter 
sort, of large size, but not so fine as the Boston 
Marrow. th kinds may be sown amongst 
the earliest crop of sweet corn, or between the 
drills of early potatoes. In this way, a saving 
of ground is secured, and as the previous crop 
is away before the vines have progressed far in 
length the yield of the squashes is very slightly 
injured. These sorts, also, may be preserved 
good until April of the next year, provided they 
be perfectly ripe, and gathered before any frost 
has touched them. ouse them on a dry day, 
lay on a dry floor, separate from each other, and 
in a room where the thermometer never sinks 
below forty degrees. When piled in s heap, or 
in a damp atmosphere, they are sure to decay, 
while the reverse will be the case if the above 





For twelve weary years, did the prisoner re- 





THE TOAD. 


Few of our readers most probably have ever 
observed the toad at his repast. It is performed 
with electric rapidity, and with more than tele- 
graphic precision. The tongue is doubled back 
upon itself, and is tipped with a glutinous secre- 
tion. The moment the beetle comes within 
range the tongue is shot forth with unerring aim, 
and quick as lightning the captive is withdrawn. 
They are invaluable in a garden. Mr. Jessie, in 
his Gleanings complains of gardeners destroy- 
ing them—of savagely cutting them in two with 
their spades. We hope not. Horticulturists 
of such ‘crass ignorance” ought themselves to 
be extirpated. The beauty and vigor of our 
flower-borders we have long ascribed, in a large 
measure to a select family of toads, which we 
tenderly protect, and some of whom have now 
pre By atriarchal age. Mr. Jessie mentions 
that Mr. Knight, the eminent nurseryman, keeps 
a large number of toads in his stoves for the 
urpose of destroying the woodlice that infest 
is plants, and they do not seem at all affected 
by the heat, even when it reaches 130 degrees. 
We are surprised at this latter statement, which 
does not agree with our observation. We have 
observed that the toad, in very hot weather, seeks 
a shelter under foliage, or buries himself among 
the soft mould. In the evening he emerges from 
his concealment, and no doubt then employs his 
protrusile tongue. Mr. Buckland mentions a 
curious use of toads. They are employed as 
pera A brigade of marauding toads are 
conducted into the garden inthe evening. The 
make a famous supper ; but in the morning their 
entomological employer, by a gentle squeeze, 
compels them to disgorge their evening meal, 
“and in this way many curious and rare speci- 
mens of minute nocturnal insects have been ob- 
tained.” ‘There is now,” says Mr. Buckland, 
“a plague of ants in many London houses, 
which defy extermination. I strongly recom- 
mend those who are troubled with these plagues, 
to try whether a toad or two wont help them.” 
Most certainly. They clean melon-trames of 
these insects, and why should they not perform 
the same friendly oftice in the drawing rooms of 
London citizens! Nothing but ignorant preju- 
dice can prevent the adoption ot the excellent 
suggestion; and yet the prejudice exists, and 
they are a loathed species. ‘Loads, time imme- 
morial, have been persecuted by school-boys ; 
and you cannot wander through a village on a 
summer day without seeing defunct and tlattened 
specimens of these unoffending creatures. Inno- 
cent of literature, it would be tracing the cruelty 
of the urchins to too high a source to ascribe it 
to the ‘‘ugly and venomous ” toad of Shakspeare, 
or the yet more odious imagery of Milton; and 
yet, from the erroneous natural history of the two 
great national poets the idea may have originated, 
and thus been handed down as a traditionary 
odium from one race of school-boys to another. 
fe While toads are not truly venomous, and lack 
the specific apparatus for producing venom, 
which really venomous reptiles are endowed 
with, there is an irritant secretion in the glands 
of their skin, which is more or less injurious. 
When a dog really seizes a toad, this glandular 
fluid is squirted out, and his tongue and lips are 
burned as if with a strong acid.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 








Floral Department. 


(Prepsred for The Flag of our Union.} 


How gaily shines the early dew, 
Loading the grass with its silver hue! 
And freshly comes the fragrant breege, 
Dancing among the cherry-trees ; 
The bees are humming all so gay ; 
; Humming anthems for the sunny day.— Hava. 





Watering. 

Watering appears an extremely simple operation, yet 
nevertheless there are several points relating to it that are 
necessary to attend to. One of these is, never to saturate 
the soil. Water, to be in the best state for being taken 
up by the plants, should be kept in detached globules by 
the admixture of air; and it should be only slightly im- 
pregnated with hing matter from decaying animal 
or vegetable substances. Nain water is the best for plants. 
Avoid the common mistake, of pouring water close around 
the stem. Water, if poured profusely on the collar of 
the plant, which is the point of junction between the 
root and stem, is likely to rot, or otherwise seriously ia- 
jure that vital plant; while the spongioles, which alone 
absorb the water, are left without nourishment. 








Grapes as House Plants. 

Somebody has ded to cultivate dwarf grape 
vines as parlor window plants. There aro certain utili- 
tarians who cannot consent to grow anything whieh does 
not furnish food for the stomach, or money for the pocket ; 
as for “clattering up” their rooms with geraniums, 
rores, and lilies, that is all folly! Now, let such persons 
try a grape vine at their south window. Plantinalarge 
pot or neatly painted box, and train the vines on wires 
stretched across the window-frame. We can conceive 
that such a plant would satisfy the sense of beauty and 
utility at the same timo, and that in a high degree. It 
would be the finest ornament of the house; and as for 
the fruit, why certainly that would be appreciated. 





Growing Ferns. 

In England, the artificial growing of ferns is carried 
on to a considerable extént by floral amateurs, and with 
entire success. The method which is pursued would ap- 
pear to be very simple. The ferns may be planted in 
boxes of any size or shape, furnished with glazed sides 
and glazed lid. The bottom of the box is filled with 
nearly equal portions of bog-moss, vegetable mold, and 
sand; and the ferns, after planting, are most copiously 
watered, the superfluous water being allowed to drain off 
through a plug-hole in the bottom of the box—after 
which the plug is put in tight, the glazed lid applied, and 
no further care is required, than that of keeping the box 
in the light. 


Myrtiles. 

Myrtles should be grown in a soil composed of a mix- 
ture of peat and loam, in which the former should pre- 
dominate; they should be regularly watered and fre- 
quently syringed. Some persons nip off the tips of the 
young shoots, to make the plant grow bushy; and 
though it bas that effect, it is a bad practice with the 
flowering kinds, as it prevent them from producing flow- 
era. A better plan is to make cuttings, and as the plant 
increases in growth, change to a larger pot, till the plants 
have acquired a bushy habit of growth. 








Suckers. 

Sending up suckers, forming offsets, and throwing out 
runners, are all natural ways of propagation that require 
very little aid from the hand of man. If there is no de- 
sire to increase the number of planta, but to render the 
main stalk vigorous and stout, let the suckers be remoy- 
ed as soon as they appear, thus all the strength of the 
sap goes to the parent stalk. Offsets are young bulbs 
which form beside the old ones, and only require to be 
broken off and planted in rich light soil. 





Colutea. 
The Bladder Senna. Large, deciduous, hardy shrubs, 
growing and flowering freely in any commen garden soil. 
Colutea eruenta is the smallest and handsomest of the 
species. All the species are propagated very easily by 
layers or cuttings. 
Lablavia. 
The Egyptian Bean. A half-hardy annual elimbing 
plant, or hardy biennial plant, which only requires the 
usual treatnient of similar plants. It has a very showy 


Sester’s Pirnic. 
A colored firm in Newark, N. J., havi ffered 
pecuniary embarrassments, Teeently Geenek Petes od 


the senior member gave the following * notis’’ to the 
public: 


“De disholution ob co- 


GRU JONSON. 


I opened the little pew-door of the enctoeure at the 
India House, which contained Charles Lamb's desk. being 
determined to introduce pg #01 walked up to him, 
and, hat in hand, said, with a respectful bow: 
“Mr. Charles Lamb, I believe?’ 

* Yes,” said Lamb, slowly feeling and coaxing at 
same time, his short, thin, gray whoikers, - ves, Cuiy au 
me Lamb yet, but I am old enough to be a sheep!” 


Neen en eens 


In the early part of the American war, Franklin went 
to Paris, in hopes of obtaining pecuniary resources from 
France. For some time he was unsuccessful, and being 
invited toa party, a gentleman observed : 
“It must be owned, sir, that America now exhibits to 
us a grand and magnificent spectacle!” 

“ True,” replied the doctor, dryly, ‘but the spectators 
do not pay.” 
a! pte lady asked a gentleman the meaning of the 
wo! : yoo “a. 

“It ia,” rep e, ‘*a gate through which parties 
pass on their way to t marfed.” ‘i i 

“Then, I suppose, * replied she, ‘‘ that is a corruption 
of sorrow gate.”’ 

“ You are right, miss,” replied her informant, “as wo- 
man is an abbreviation of wo to man.” 


Neen nnn s 


If you want to ensure tender meat at your table, pa- 
woke a butcher lodger, if you are lucky enough to have 
one, and let it be generally known that he is the pur- 
veyor. Depend upon it, that the very first “ horrid 
steak” he 0 Aa he will be greeted with such a con- 


ed glare o! » that he wont venture 
upon a repetition of the offence. 


nen men 


Errors are raised as easily, and as quickly, as mustard 
and cress. And as every man likes best the mustardand 
cress he has raised himself, so, in the same way, does 
every one display the greatest fondness for the errors of 
his own raising. To his taste, the errors of others, though 
every bit as green, are not half so sweet, 


en een nen 


Among the pictures by various artists in London exhi- 
bitious we have A Country Bell, By Dance: Poultry 
Feediug, by Capon: Moor Game, by th: A Laughing 
Girl, by Smirk: Pigs, by Bacon: Portrait of Myself, b 
Mee; View of the Seacoast, by Sir W. Beechy: and x 
Kuife Grinder, by Hone. 





A correspondent, a young gentleman we are sorry to 
say—wishes to know whether Mr. Rarey’s method of tam- 
ing young horses, and rendering them docile, is equally 
applicable to young ladies, a very tew of whom, wight. 
he thinks, be leroy’ ona to their own advantage, as well 
as to that of their friends. How very ungallant! 


RNR SR nnn nnn: 


There is a divine out west trying to persuade the girls 
to forego age. He might as well try to persuade 
ducks that they could find a substitute for water, or 
rose-buds t there is something better for their com- 
plexion than sunshine. The only convert he has yet 
made is a single lady, aged sixty. 


A western cotemporary says, “If our subscribers and 
others want us to keep a lively editorial department, they 
must pay us. It is a sorry sight to see a printerina 
situation of the starved dog that leaned against the post 
to bark.’ There is sound philosophy, as well as wit and 
good humor in the vaggestion. A 


SNS en eee eet 


Douglas Jerrold says: ‘+ Strange is the love of woman: 
it is like one’s beard—the closer one cuts it the stronger 
it grows—and both a plague.” It was not handsome in 
Jerrold to say that. However, woman’s love is like the 
plague in one respect—it is very catching. 


Oem . 


Man is like a snowball. Leave him in idleness against 
the sunny face of p: ity, and all the good that is in 
him melts like fresh butter in hot days, but kick him 
around, and he gathers strength every revolution until 
jae grows toan avalanche To make a figure in the world, 
you must keep moving. 





Nimrod, looking at the the other morning, re- 
mai that it must surely be nearly out of change. 

“ Why so,” asked we. 

‘Because I see it has got its last quarter,” replied the 


en ewes 


A PORTIOAL RBFFYUSION. 
The fallen leaf and Whistling Wind 
Pro Duce in me sensitive mind 
Effecks eye Kant in Word X press, 
But mitey strong Nev Kk The Less! 


Renn 


‘Will you be after tellin’ us what’s the time, Patrick?” 
asked Tim of his friend, who was sporting an imaginary 
ees or rather a chain and a showy bunch of 
seals. 

* Ab, sure I'd do it with all the pleasure in lite,” said 
Pat, *‘ only me watch is almost two days too fast.” 

The following verdict was given and written by the 
foreman of a coroner’s jury at ——: 

Weare of A Pinion that the decest met with her 
death from Violent Infirmation in the Arm, producest 
from Unoan Caus.”” 





neem 


“Mr. Bpeaker,” said a member of the Jamaica Legisla- 
ture, discussing a bill for the regulation of the timber 
trade, ** I know these timber merchants to be most egre- 
gious rascals—I was in the timber line myself tweive 
yoars.”’ 


eee 


Saxe gives the following advice tothe rising generation: 
In going to parties, just mind what you're at, 
Beware of your head, and take care of your hat, 
Lest you find that a favorite son of your mother 
Has an ache in the one, and a brick in the other. 


a 


A dandy on board a steamboat lately stood by and saw 
@ young lady fall on the deck without offering to assist 
her. Ou being asked for an explanation : 

“I was waiting,’ says Poodle, ‘ for an introduction.” 





eS e e 


An Irishman who was very near-sighted, about to fight 
@ duel, insisted that he should stand six paces nearer his 
antagonist than the other did to him, and that they were 
both to fire at the same time. 


SN ee eee eee 


The New England Farmer inquires, ‘‘ What cows should 
farmers keep?” Fubbs suggests that they should keep 
their own! as serious inconvenience often arises from & 
propensity to keep those belonging to other folks. 

A poor actor with a book under his arm was entering a 

wobroker’s office, when he encountered a friend, who 

nquired what he was going to dq? 

* Only going to spowt Shakspeare,’’ was bis reply. 








THE FLAG OF OUK UNION. | 
The Favorite Weekly Misecilaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘** household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


beesuse 
(O> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and beautiful! style. 
It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 
O™ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and husmor. 
(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who hae 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
(O™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
It numbess among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
10> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
tdate for all that is and besutiful in humanity. 
(> It is acknow that the good influence of such 
s in the home circle is almost incalculable. 
Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young an im- 
quiring epirit, and add to their store of knowledge 
(> Its columns are free from politics and ali jarring 
topics, ite Sy aay” being to make home happy 
ion It is these reasons that it has for years been 60 
popular « favorite throughout the country 
TERMS: --INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year 
4 eubscribers,““ “* 
10 “ 


“ & 





Any person sending us twelee subscribers at the last 
rate, shal! receive the thirteenth copy grat 
Any postmaster can receive s copy of the peper to his 
own adress at the lowest club rate 
Sample copies sent when dered 








advice be taken.— New England Farmer. 


purple flower. 


every Baturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Ne 2 Winter Bt., Boston, Mass 

























































































































































Entered accorting 
"Oy MM Batioo. te the Clerk's Omics at 
District Court of Massachusetts. 





THE UNKNOWN. 


THE SECRET HELP: ::. 
A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUT. . 


ow ow Oe 
BY PR. J. HH. RONINSON. 


[continusn,] 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CAGLIOSTRO, 

“Miss Kirkuam, your eyes are won’ 
observant,” Doricourt replied, quietly. 
what docs that man diffur from the co 
herd 1” 

“In everything. A woman is quick 
tecting shades of difference. That man 
uncommon bearing. Note his forehea: 
dark arching eyebrows ; his searching ey: 
pale cheeks; his black, curling and 
beard ; his commanding figure; the ea: 
dignity of his movements, and the calm co. 
and pity with which he seems to reg. 
ground him. He has an air of superiorit: 
patent in every look and motion. I entr 
to introduce me.” 

“Miss Kirkham, you will allow that I... .. 
exaggerate my hero; but his exterioris th 
remarkable part of him. He is impressiv: 
out, bat he is marvellous within. I shall « 
with your request ; I will tell you why ; b: 





I think your calm and usuall passionle 
will please him. In your per he conta 
the world you are something like a be 
woman cut from marble; yet you have 
and mind of your ows. . Te will and to d 
stitute, character.” 

“Mr. Doricourt, now your 
pleases me; it is the kind I like—it ha: 
and dignity in it—perhaps a tint of trath. 
sir, add to the pleasure you have already 
by making me envied by all the ladies 
room ; lead me to Cagliostra.’”” 

Doricourt approached the object of ti 
marks, with Valeria upon his arm. IJ 
and sculptured face grew paler as she adv. 

“ Redcliffe,” said Doricourt, bowing, ' 
me the pleasure of presenting Miss Ki 
who has honored you by noticing your 
Miss Kirkham, Monsieur Redcliffe.” 

Redcliffe bowed with graceful courtesy 
Valeria acknowledged with equal gra 
dignity. ‘ 

“Shall I tell tales?” she asked, add 
Doricourt with a smile. 

“ Miss Kirkham cannot tell anything w: 
he gallantly responded. 

“That, I think, is full permission. M 
cliffe, your friend was speaking of you w! 
entered.” 

“Mr. Doricourt,” returned Redcliffe, 
“has the weakness to think rather too hi 
me. I warn you, young lady,” he adde- 
a slight softening of the expression of the 
“that his words are not to be implicitly tr 

“Sir! Mr. Doricourt has the aspect oi 
‘Tell me, sir; are not ladies allowed ma 
rogatives?” Redcliffe bowed, and said ; 

“They can do very much as they plea 

“Excellent! I shall assume all the r 











half hour.” 

“Lady, you cannot do me a greater 
Of ali the persons in this truom, 1 woul 
selected you for « companion. Dome th 
totake my arm. We will promenade, 
will, and converse as we walk.” 
~. “Ah, now I have indeed caught a che 
but I will not show you up; 1 will keep 
| myself. Mr. Doricourt, do not leave us, 
) my left. Mr. Redeliffe, your friend has + 
ed me, The conversation took a singu! 
and it finally brought us to you. I kr 
were the man the moment you crossed ul 
bold.” Valeria paused, and added, wi 
emLarrassment of manner ; 

“Bir, Lhope my folly does not anno 
I trust that the common ground of equali: 
which we meet at gatherings of this ki: 
excuse my levity and freedom.” 

“We understand each other, maden 
We have come here to meet strangers as 
they were not strangers. Common usa 
good breeding alike require us to ming! 
out restraint. Come; you are doing me 
pleasure by condescending entertain m- 
agreeably ate place where I expected w 
} «= UHOtieed Visitor,” answered Hedeliffe, w 
tinguished politeness, and an rernestioes 


i my sex. I shall monopolize you for th 








once put Valeria at case. 
Mademvinelle,” added Hedcliffe, iman- 

“I know of what you are thinking. D. 

fas made you carious. Well, curiosity i 








